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MRS. VIDAL’S TALES FOR EMIGRANTS 
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Edition of 
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Edition. 6s. 6d. 
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With Woodcuts. 5s. 
MR. ARNOLD'S SECOND GREEK BOOK 
In 12mo, price 5s, 6d. 
TNHE SECOND GREEK BOOK; on the same 
Plan as ‘‘ The First Greek Book."" By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This Work contains an Elementary Treatise on 
Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second Edi- 


tion. 5s, 
OWER’S GENERAL & SCHOOL ATLASES. 
—The attention of Teachers is especially called to the fol- 
lowing Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correct 
ness, and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices they 
are much below, any similar publications. The whole of the Maps 
have been carefully revised and corrected to-the present time, by 
A. PETEKMANN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Price £1 1s., half bound, 

DOWER’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAP!'Y. Fifth-three Maps. Compiled from the latest and 
best authorities. With a copious Consulting Index, with the latl- 
tude and longitude. 


Price 12s8., coloured, half-bound, 
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the Greck 





SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps, and a copious Consulting 


Index. 
Price 7s. 6d., coloured, half-bound, 


DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Containing 26 
Maps. Selected as giving the best general view of the Universe 
With an extensive Index. 
Price 5s. coloured, or 4s. plain, half bound, : 

DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Containing a 
Series of Maps, calculated for the use of younger pupils, with a 
Consulting Index. 
Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, and 
extensively used in the Schools established by the Board. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 





Nearly ready for publication, large post 4to, price 10s. 6d., fancy 
binding, dedicated, by permission, to Professor Wilson, (with a 
Portrait,) 
(THE STORY OF REYNARD THE FOX; a 
New Version by DAVID VEDDER, Author of “ Orcadian 
Sketches,” and other Works. With 15 Illustrations in Tinted 
Lithography by GUSTAV CANTON, of Munich and Dusseldorf; 
and SCHENCK and MACFARLANE, Edinburgh. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row ; 
John Menzies, Princes’ Strect, Edinburgh; and James McGlashan, 
Sackville Street, Dublin. nes 
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&e. To which is added, GIFFORD'S METRICAL VERSION OF 
JUVENALAND PERSIUS. Post 8vo. Frontispiece. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





SELECTION OF POETRY BY MRS, MANT—FIFTH EDITION 

In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 

(THE PARENT'S POETICAL ANTHOLOGY : 
being a Sclection of English Poems, designed to assist in 

forming the Taste and Sentiments of Young Readers. 

Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; Rivingtons ; Whittaker 

und Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and C. Law. 


TO WATERING-PLACE VISITORS, AND OTHERS. 


MARGATE.— A lively and graphic sketch of 
_. MARGATE during the Season, will be found in the 
“LEISURE HOUR,” No. 31, Price One Penny, published July 
29th. With a beautiful Engraving. No. 32 will contain a de 
scription of a visit to CLIFTON. 

London: W. Jones, 56, Paternoster Row; and may be had of 











volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


all Booksellers and News Agents. 
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ESSRS. WHITTAKER AND CO. respectfully 


N beg to call the attention of all persons engaged in tuition 
and the bookselling trade toa NEW CATALOGUE ef MODERN 
and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which is now ready 
for distribution, and which they will be happy to forward on 
application. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, greatly improved, 12mo, 
price 3s. cloth, 


OLINEUX’S USE OF THE GLOBES, con- 


taining Problems, with Examples and Questions. Also, a 
Series of Exercises, for the use of schools and private tuition. 
Corrected and improved by SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of 
* Keith's Mathematical Works,” &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Darton and Co.; J. Hughes; 
and C. H. Law. 








Recently published, price 4s. cloth, lettered, 


HE CLASSICAL MANUAL: An Epitome of 


Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman Mythology, Antiqui- 
ties,and Chronology. Chiefly intended for the use of junior forms 
2 pte and collegiate schools. Compiled by JAMES S.5, BAIRD, 

nity College, Dublin; Assistant Classical Master, King’s School, 
Gloucester. 
“* A very well digested and useful little volume.”—Gvarp1,n. 
“* Awell digested abridgement—cleverly compiled.” —Bairan nia. 
“ A useful book to the junior pupil and others for reference or 
study.’’"—Sprecraror. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


FRASER'S WALKINGAME'S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernised and improved, price 2s. cloth, Eightieth Edition, 


W ALKINGA ME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; 


being a Complete Compendium of Arithmetic, and a Com- 
plete Question Book. Containing the New Tables of Weights and 
Measures, with Ruies and Examples for comparing the New Mea- 
sures with the Old. To which is added an Appendix on Repeat- 
ing and Circulating Decimals, with their Application. By JOHN 
FRASER, Accountant, &e. 


Also, by the same, 
A KEY TO WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S 


ASSISTANT, modernised and improved, containing solutions of 
all the exercises, &c. 12mo, price 3s. cloth. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; FP. and J. Rivington; Capes and Co.; 
Houlston and Stoneman; C. H. Law; J. Green; E. P. Williams; 
Clarke and Co.; Hall and Co.; W. and T. Piper; and L. E. Wit- 


tenoom. 
T RING, with Explanatory Notes at the end of the Text. 
CHAS. ANTHON, LL.D., &c. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; H.G. Bohn; 
Cowie and Co.; Capes and Co.; E. Hodgson; H. Washbourne; F. 
and J. Rivington; Houlston and Stoneman; J. 8S. Hodgson; E. P. 
Williams; and C. H. Law. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF'S METHOD of LEARNING to 
READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in six months 


1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written ex- 


pressiy for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFP., 
8vo, fourth edition, price 12s. cloth. 


2. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written ex- 


pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFY. 
vo, second edition, price 12s. cloth. 


- 


3. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 


pressiy forthe English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. In 
two parts. Part L., seventh edition, price 12s.,8vo,cloth. Part II., 
third edition, price 12s.,8vo, cloth. The parts sold separately 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GER- 
MAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
lettered, 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of th 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff; and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the cluci 
dation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basi! 
Mall and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with 
the publisher's name, and to prevent errors, every copy has its 
number and the author's signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co. ; 
any Bookseller. 








ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING’'S TEXT. 
New and revised Edition, 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


ORACE’S WORKS, from the TEXT of DOE- 





and to be had of 








DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY M. DELILLE 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 7s. roan, a new edition of 


BREGE de L’HISTOIRE de FRANCE, extrait 
de Vhistoire de Abbé Millot, par M. DES CARRIERES 
watinuée d'abord, jusqu’é la Revolution de Juillet, 1830, par J 
©. H. TARVER; ct ensuite, jusqu’é lan 1919, par C. J. DELILLE, 
Professeur A Christ's Hospital, et & lb Ecole de la Cité de Londres, 
auteur d'une Grammaire Francaise, &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Oo.; Simpkin, Mar 
shall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; F. and J 
Rivington ; J. Hughes; C. H. Law, and L. BE. Wittenoom 





New edition, 12mo, price 4s., 


OVELLE MORALI DI FRANCESCO SOAVE. 

Nuova edizione, diligentemente corretta, in cui si sono ac- 

=r tutte le vocl; e che contiene ua Vocabolario aggiunto allo 
ne. 

London: Whittaker e Co.; ¢ Simpkin, Marshall, e Co 


Edin- 
burgh: Beil e Bradfute. 





New Baition, 18mo, Price Ie bound, 


DAMS'S LECTIONES SELECT: or. Select 
latin Lessons, in Morality, Hist: iograp 

Adapted to the capacity of youne heokeeee. sgt amen ted 

= Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; W 


; hi " ) 
Simpkin, Ma end Ob.1 ont ©. ittaker and Co.; 


H. Law. 


| 





| M.A., F.R.S., F..8., Rector of Barham. 


i CLASSES. 


NEW WORKS. 


I 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CXCV. Jrcry, 1852. 8vyo, price Six Shillings. 





II, 
The Traveller's Library. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S THREE ESSAYS. 


Life and Writings of Addison; 2. Horace Walpole; 3. Lord 
c 


4 
Bacon. 16mo, price Half-a-Crown. 


i. 


Lord BACON. By Tomas BaBincton 


MACAULAY. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's Critical and His- 
torical Essays. 16mo, price One Shilling. 


IV. 


and the ELECTRIC 


Ry 


ELECTRICITY 


TELEGRAPH. Together with, The Chemistry of the Stars. 
Dr. GEORGE WILSON, F.R.S.E. 1l6mo, price One Shilling. 
v. 


of the Rev. W. KIRBY, 


By the Rev. JOHN 
Portrait, Facsimile, and Plate. 8yo, price 15s. 


The LIFE 
FREEMAN, M.A. 
VI, 


INVESTMENTS for the WORKING- 


By W. R. GREG, Esq. Reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 194, April, 1852. Fep. 8vo, price One Shilling. 


vit. 


BANFIELD’S STATISTICAL COM. 


PANION for 1852: Corrected to the Present Time; and includiiug 
the Results of the Census of the Hritish Population taken in 1851. 
Fep. 8vo, price 5s. 
Vill, 
The CALLING and RESPONSITBILI- 


TIES ofa GOVERNESS. By AMICA. Fep. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


1X. 


Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends. Fep. 8vo, price 7s. 


x. 


HUTSPOT: A Tale for the Nineteenth 
Century. By CHARLES FRANCIS TROWER. Tfep. 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. 


xI, 














The Third and concluding 
JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER TOUR for the Children of a 
Village School. By the Author of Amy Herbert. Fep. 8vo, price 3s. 


? 


XIT. 


Dr. A.BENISCH’S HEBREW PRIMER 


and PROGRESSIVE READING BOOK ; preparatory to the Study 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. l6mo, price 3s. 


XIII. 


Dr. A. BENISCH’S JEWISH SCHOOL 


and FAMILY BIBLE. Vol. I. containing the Pentateuch, new!yv 
translated. Second Edition. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 





Preparing for publication. 


14. 
Dr. SUTHERLAND’'S JOURNAT of a 


VOYAGE in BAFFIN’S BAY and BARROW’S STRAITS in 1850 
and 1851 in SEARCH of the MISSING CREWS. 


: 2 vols. post Svo, 
with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts 


(In a few days, 


15. 


The SAINTS our EXAMPLE. By the | 


Part of a’ 


[July 31 


N AR AND EXERCISEs 
Twenty-first Edition, 12mo, price 6s. bound and ler 


y ,’T?:a tered. 
ENERONI’S COMPLETE ITattax 
GRAMMAR, containing the best and easier oo. S 
attaining that language. To which are added on Ta st rules for 
Italian Versification, Extracts from the italian Peet t 
whole properly accented to facilitate the pronunciation oft The 
Twenty-first Edition, carefully revised, and consi, learners 
proved. By P. L. ROSTERI. i msiderably j 


2. BOTTARELLI'S EXERCISES 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF ITALIAN SPEECH, with refs 
toVeneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgement of the Rom — 
intended at once to make the learne sheted wae tan 
and the idioms of the Italian language. 
12ino, 3s. 6d. bound. 


3. A KEY TO BOTTARELLI'S EXERCISES : 

+ he a few extracts in prose and verse, with English transtatic os 
~y = AA beginners. By P.R. ROTA. New Edition, 12m 
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 oxDON, SATURDAY, JULY 381, 1852, Mr. Kennedy prefaces his transiations with | of whom he tells us are imitators of England, 
an introduction on Spanish poetry in general. | and two of France—la belle France — which, 
REVIEWS. | At every page as we read on, ‘‘ Have not we | according to our judge, “never has produced 

, Seen something like this somewhere before?” | a great painter or a great poet.” 

hes Sain. By! was always suggesting itself; nor would it be | _ Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos (born 1744, 
Modern Poets and Poetry of pan. Dy | difficult, were it worth the while, to point out | died1811)takes precedence. This statist, poli- 
James Kennedy, Esq., 1 +eF Britannic | the works in which the best ideas have made | tical economist,and reformer, owes his English 
Majesty's Judge in the Mixed Court of a previous appearance, however the words reputation to the eulogies of the late Lord 
Justice inthe Havanna. Longman and Co. | have been now varied. All this, therefore, | Holland and the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ Raised 


Mz. KENNEDY possesses one quality which 
must be valuable in a Cuban court—patience. 
Howerer stifling the atmosphere, intricate the 


atrocity 1n 


in that tropical hot-bed of rampant | 


avery, he must have a digestion for all, | 


haring actuallyread, relished,—nay, translated 
samples from the Spanish legion of modern 
rhymesters, a gang of unmixed unmitigated 
calprits as was never brought to trial since 
Horace laid it down that mediocrity in verse 
could not be tolerated by gods, men, or book- 
sllers. We also congratulate his worship 
on the amount of leisure which enabled him 
to dally with these unforensic distractions. 


Ieisure, that precious boon, which, with a. 


commensurate salary, endears the Master’s 
ofice to our Masters in Chancery, must be 


we skip; just remarking that some of our 
judge’s dicta are decidedly original and his 
own, and very unlikely to be adopted either 
by plagiarists or followers. Thus he asserts 
that all are “‘much mistaken” who suppose 
“exuberance” to have been engrafted on 
Spanish style by the long domination of the 
Moors, or imagine that Spain owed to them 
her chief civilization. They, it seems, had 
only the merit of “ accepting and continuing 
the mental culture of the people they found 
in a high state of civilization.” There is 
scarcely, however, a term in the Spanish 
dictionary expressive of social and intellectual 
advance which has not been borrowed by the 


'rude semi-barbarous Gotho-Spaniards from 


doubly sweet where the thermometer stands | 
at 100° in the shade, where niggers die of | 
coups de soleil in the sun, and climate and | 
common sense suggest a cigar and a siesta. | 
Wisely at least did he take things coolly in | 
reference to the caloric, and slowly in com- | 
pliment to Cuba-Castilian character and the 
aforesaid Horace, whose specified term of | 


‘nine years’ has been exceeded, the period 
during which timid and modest manuscript 


should lurk in the author’s desk ere the | 
perilous ordeal be faced of publication, by | 


which so many illusions and reputations are 
destroyed for ever. 


It was in 1842, about the time when Lord | 
Carlisle, to whom these elegant extracts are | 
dedicated, “in the course of his statesmanlike 
visit to America, made a lengthened stay in | 
Cuba,” that Mr. Kennedy commenced trans- 
lating, “partly as a means of acquiring an | 


accurate knowledge of the Spanish lancuage, 
and partly as a relaxation from other studies 
and pursuits.” This commendable object 
might to our minds 

gat to our minds have been better and 
more professionally accomplished had_ his 


teacher set him exercises from the ‘ Recopila- | 


clon,’ that admirable digest of the laws of 
pein past and present; one in which the 
— ai hel Spain, when she really was 
er on, breathes, and the manly voice of the 
rape speaks true independence. In 

ginal and suggestive 


their polished Arabian conqucrors, who 
brought once more to the darkling West the 
arts, sciences, and elegancies of the Kast, 
where the sun of light and knowledge first 
arose. Our author observes, with much 
naiveté, that so many authors have recently 
written on Spain, and so well, that little is 
left for future imitators; a truth painfully 
exemplified by Messrs. Hoskins, Baxter, and 
Co., who all have instinctively shunned one 
dreary topie, and ‘* we know the reason why.” 
“Accordingly,” says Mr. Kennedy, “as a 
servant of the public, I considered ¢h’s more 
wigewen | a duty, and I therefore ventured, 
y extending my studies, to attempt giving 
a comprehensive view of modern Spanish 

oetry, &c.” Taking Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the 
English Poets’ for his model, he has united 
biography and criticism, and has illustrated 
the latter by specimens. His great point has 
been to render these Spaniards in such form 
and phrase as they would have adopted them- 
selves had they written in English; nor has 
he scrupled, attending more to the spirit of 
the original than to literal construction, here 
and there to make “ decided alterations.” 
Thus,” says he, “a translation may some- 


times be even superior to the original; and 
now” he hopes ‘ that, as exotics in a green- 


prose, far more | 


poetry is to be found than in all the fiddle. | 


laddle conventionalities 
Mee of a wilderness 
avn o Pyron, Alfieri, and Lamartine, 
hand. How Acnnedy has tried his ’prentice 
jules, ond ae tat, any one intitulated a 
> acpi ng near the Vuelta de Abajo, 
wists reuse canes and ‘weeds’ grow, 
aad panp bas : arnassus with its real reeds 
ols st » could seek solace in Martinez 
Seeds 3 pee our understanding. Mr. 
ingil,and quotes olar 3 he alludes often to 
ind in th hotes more than oncefrom Homer, 

 v@ original Greek. Good-natured and 


and unrealities in 


Caniy , . : 
Agee with him everything in the 
Parior—ai} or the best. Hispanis His- 


alia ere cackling Castilian geese are 

sine be pod, in short, with him the 

aay rag bids fuir to eclipse in arts, 

thes — rs, the great and glorious past, 

oa ee never 8 t on Spain, the mistress, 
Miration of the world. 


of the poor pale | 


house, these flowers of Spanish poetry may 
be found pleasing representations of what 
they were in their native soil, even if they 
cannot be made entirely denizens of our 
own.” Differing totally from Coleridge and 
othexsy who rely more on ideas than prosody, 
our translator also observes that “those who 
have had to write ‘ nonsense verses’ at school 
or colleze (!) have no right to excuse them- 
selves from labouring to make their lines run 
smoothly. If, therefore, any of the following 
translations are not so rendered, it will occa- 
sion the writer much regret that his best 
efforts for that purpose have been unsuc- 
cessful.”” We also skip his preliminary note 
of some pages on the sounds of the Spanish 
alphabet; the translations before us are in 
Enelish, and his rules and instructions are 
to be found in every Spanish grammar. 

Mr. Kennedy begins by enumerating the 
elsewhere unknown names of sundry living 
Spaniards, whom posterity willingly will let die, 
and he himself—glutton and good-natured as 
he is—deems not worthy of further notice, an 
example we gladly imitate, and pass to his 


_ twelve apostles of modern Spanish poesy, ten 





when only twenty-four to the bench, he was 
the first to abolish the use of torture, and of 
the official wig. Like Mr. Kennedy, he too 
devoted his law leisure to verse; patronised 
by the notorious minister Godoy, he joined a 
party against that minion of power and fell, 
dying unhappily after a chequered life of 
place, persecution, and prison; but his writ- 
ings, says our author, “‘must ever remain to 
carry his memory wherever genius and worth 
can be duly appreciated.” We extract a spe- 
cimen in his didactie style :— 


‘ON THE VAIN DESIRES AND STUDIES OF MEN, 


* Arise, Rermudo, bid thy soul beware ; 
Thee raging Fortune watches to ensnare ; 
And, lulling others’ hopes in dreams supine, 
A fell assault she meditates on thine. 
The cruel blow which suifer'd from her rage 
Thy poor estate will not her wrath assuage, 
Till from thy breast her fury may depose 
The blissful calm to innocence it owes. 
Such is her nature, that she loathes the sight 
Of happiness for man in her despite. 
Thus to thine eyes insidious she presents 
The phantasies of good, with which she _ 
The road to favour, and would fain employ 
Her arts thy holds of virtue to destroy. 
Ah! heed her not. See her to rob thee stand, 
Ew’n of the happiness now in thy hand. 
’Tis not of her; she cannot it bestow : 
She makes men fortunate ;—but happy ? no.” 

We now present these melodious melli- 
fluous magistrates without their wigs, and re- 
laxing with Lalage :— 

‘‘ Lovely Enarda! young and old 
All quarrel with me daily ; 
Because I write to thee they scold, 
Perhaps sweet verses gaily. 
‘ A judge should be more grave,’ they say, 
As each my song accuses, 
‘ From such pursuits should turn away, 
As trifling with the Muses ;’ 
* How woefully you waste your time!’ 
Preach others; but all slighting, 
The more they scold the more I rhyme, 
Still I must keep on writing.” 


And certainly neither Coke nor Lyttleton, 
Bacon nor Eldon, wrote any thing like this. 
No. 2 of the tuneful tribe is Tomas de Iniarte 
(born 1750, died 1791). Much that he wrote 
was not much praised, even in Spain, and 
‘‘he allowed himself,” says our verse-improv- 
ing judge, “to be too much affected by those 
ungenerous attacks which mediocrity is apt 
to make on superior merit. The names of 
those censurers are now principally remem- 
bered by his notices of their writings, an 
honour which men of genius in their hours of 
irritation too often confer on unworthy oppo- 
nents.” Hear that, ye critics. Iriarte was a 
freethinker, and fell under the censure and 
fangs of the Inquisition. ‘‘ His fame,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Kennedy, “rests on his lite- 
rary fables, which have attained a popularity, 
both at home and abroad, equalled by few 
other works.” Two truncated specimens, 
therefore, of this Spanish Gay and La Ion- 
taine will be enough :— 

“‘THE ASS AND TEE FLUTE. 


*¢ This little fable heard, 

It good or ill may be, 
But it has just oceurr’d 

Thus aceidentally ; 
Passing my abode, 

Some fields adjoining me, 
A big ass on his road 

Came accidentally,” 


The donkey stumbles on a flute, and snuff- 
ing at it, elicits a sound, whence the moral— 
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** Without the rules of art, 
Ev'n asses, we agree, 
a 4 once succeed in part, 
us accidentally.” 





























Melodious and mellifluous this big ass; our 
learned judge again purposely reserves for 
his last— 

“THE FABLE OF THE FLINT AND THE STEEL. 
** Cruelly bent, it chanced the flint 

Ill treated the steel one day ; 

And wounding, gave it many a dint, 
To draw its sparks away. 

When laid aside, this an cried 
To that : ‘ What woul sous value be 

Without my help?’ The flint replied : 

* As much as yours, sir, but for me.’”’ 

The silicious moral is, that by mutual help 
greater effects are produced than by any 
single-handed talent, and especially in trans- 
lations. 

Juan Melendez Valdes is the third flint 
summoned into life and brilliancy. He too 
began life as a lawyer, settled at Salamanca, 
and for a time became the lyric swan of the 
Tormes. Appointed a judge at Zaragoza, he 
was denied that leisure so appily granted to 
his translator. Melendez, on his removal, 
‘attempted to prove that poetic studies dero- 
— nothing from the judicial dignity, and 

ad no incompatibility with the duties and 
talents of a public man or man of business.” 
Eventually he espoused the side of the French 





invaders, and when the day of just retribu- 
tion came, fled and died a miserable exile. 
Spaniards—who seldom spare self-gilding— | 
only compare Melendez to Anacreon, Burns, | 
Béranger, and Thomas Moore, and certainly | 
for a sober Castilian he was partial to the | 
— of the grape. A few stanzas must suf. | 

ce:— 
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, | 
** When able, happily am I 
To my poor village to escape, 
From all the city’s noise I fly, 
And cares of every shape ; 
Like a new man my spirits give 
Me then to feel in joyous link ; 
For only then I seem to live, 
And only then to think.” 
His day is spent in mental vacuity, in walk- 
ing and babbling about green fields :-- 
** Then soon the servant comes to bring 
The brimming juys, and next to these, 
The mirthful girl supplies the ring 
With chesnats and with cheese.” 
Mr. Kennedy, after informing us that | 
‘‘Spanish writers, and foreigners in general, 
have too much overrated the merits of the | 
Spanish drama,” inflicts on us translations 
from one who certainly has done much to 
dissipate this pretension to theatrical excel- 
lence, claimed for Spain by the admirers of | 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon. | 
Leandro Fernandez Moratin (born 1760, died | 
1828) was also patronized by the minionGodoy, | 
and wrote an ode on Trafalgar, foretelling 
England's approaching ruin. He too turned | 
traitor, joined the French invaders, fled 
with them, and died in exile. ‘* He was,” 
. . . . i 
says his fine-eared and pains-taking trans- | 
lator, “an exceedingly careful writer, and | 
very fastidious in the correction of his | 
verses,” which he proceeds to prove by this | 
choice example :— 


“« Why, if all that e’er exists, 
And what man sees is all but ruins ? all. 
For never to retarn the hours fly past 
Precipitate, and to their end but lead, 
Of the most lofty Ss any of the earth 
The perishable splendour ; the Deity, 
That hidden animates the universe 
Alone eternal lives, and he alone 
Is powerful and great.” 


“The claim of Juan Bautista de Arriasa 
(born 1770, died 1837) to be considered one 


» 


A tet 


scarcely,” says Mr. 









the commendations passed on him abroad.” 
Nor shall we disturb this verdict on one whose 
name has never reached us, and who appears 
to have been one of those blatant poetasters, 
who hoped to expel the French troops with 
tropes, and beat bayonets with bombast and 
bravado, and who, when the real tug of war 
came, begged iron and gold of England; 
whose hand that saved his country he too 
had stung in an ode to Trafalgar :— 


** To abase the wealthy Gades, see, 
From haunts of deep obscurity, 
The fellest fury rise. 
And from her direful hand launched forth, 
Transformed the forests of the north 
She floating walls supplies.” 


These floating walls are manned, victualled, 
and armed by Britannia, the fond and foolish 
ally, who fights and pays for all :— 

** With venal aid of hate assists 
Unfruitful England, throne of nists, 
Whose fields no sun behold ; (sic) 
Which Flora with false smile has clad 
In sterile green, where flowers look sad, 
And love itself is cold.” 

No. 6 on the list is Manuel Jose Quintana, 
born in 1772, still happily alive,—and now 
immortal. This cold, commonplace, and most 
second-rate writer even of prose, is, says Mr. 
Kennedy, “more eloquent than poetical.” A 
true Spaniard, his favourite subjects were the 
transcendental glories of his country; he, too, 
sang on Trafalgar, a subject not unpopular in 
Spain, where defeats are hailed as victories, 
and rewarded with ribbons and odes. Alas, 
otal Nelson! at whom little Thiers, too, has 


een nibbling. Thenceforward it seems the | 


real hero and heroes of that day are to be 
certain monsieurs and dons, whose names, 
immortalised in French prose and Spanish 


_ poetry, may be found by any who will take 


the trouble to consult such authorities, which 


| we must respectfully decline. One broadside 
| only from the brave Don, who fears neither 


truth, facts, nor prosody :— 


** Thrice the fierce Islander advanced to break 
Our squadron's wall, confiding in his might ; 
Thrice by the Spanish force repulsed, to shake 
His hopes of victory he sees the fight ; 
Who shail depict his fury and his rage, 
When with that flag before so proud, he saw 
The flag of Spain invincible engage ? 
"Tis not to skill or valour to o’erawe, 
Solely he trusts to future for success. 
Doubling his ships, redoubling them sgain, 
From poop to prow, from side to side to press 
in an unegual fight is made sustain, 
Fach Spanish ship a thousand thousand fires ; 
And they with equal breath that death receive, 
So send it back again.” 


entitled to all the honours of mediocrity as a 
statesman, novelist, dramatist, and verse 
writer, enlists many of Mr. Kennedy’s sym- 
pathies, albeit compelled to admit that his 
‘Donna de Solis’ is “a failure, and a proof 
that no man, however eminent, can write suc- 


| cessfully on all subjects;” and he also acknow- 


ledges that ‘“‘he has not risen to any such 


| height of sublimity or fancy as to give him 
| peor in the superior class of poets.” A few 

ines must suffice from his ‘ Remembrance of | 
| Granada,’ written when an exile in London:— 


** Maids of the Henil, dark ye he, 
But ne'er would I exchanged resign 
Your charms for all that here I see 
Proud Albion shows of brows that fine 
Ev'’n as the polished ivory shine. 
Oh, father Douro! gentle stream, 
Whose sands a golden store supply, 
Deign of my heart the wish supreme 
To hear, thy sacred margins by, 
That it nay be my lot to die.” 


We presume that the substitution of the 
Douro of the north, so renowned for produc- 


of the first modern he of Spain, seems tion of port wine, for the auriferous Darro of 
q by bi: ennedy, * recognised the south, is altogether Mr. Kennedy's im- 
a y his countrymen, who read with surprise | provement. ViAil tetigit, quod non ornavit. 





| 

i 

- : “a 

| ‘* Night reigns; in silence deep around 
‘ 


_ from having recited some inflate 
at the funeral of the 


| [July 31 
Senior Martinez is followed by no les 
a personage than the Duke de Rivas Don 
Angel de Saavedra, who succeeded to the 
title in 1834. This constitutional patriot and 
moderate was wounded in the War of Inde 
Segoe held office in 1820 and 1836, and in 
oth instances had run away for his life in 
the reaction of bolder men, whether serviles 
or reformers. Among other matters he Wrote 
an ode on the lighthouse of Malta, which Mr 
Frere translated, and a ballad on Don Pedro’s 
palace, now done by Mr. Kennedy, who has 
spared no pains in cadence and harmony:— 
** Magnificent is the Alcazar ‘ 
For which Seville is renown’d, 
Delicious are its gardens, 
With its lofty portals crown’d ; 
With woods all carved elaborate, 
In a thousand forms about, 


It raises high its noble front 

With cornice jutting out.” 
No. 9, Don Manuel Breton de los Herreros, 
excelled in :motetts, where some saw or saying 
wound up each stanza; e. g.— — 


** Whene’er Don Juan has a feast at home, 
I am forgotten as if at Rome ; 
But he will for funerals me invite, 
To kill me with annoyance quite, 
Well, so be it.” 

We omit the intermediate stanzas of this 
humorous, original, and poetical piece, to 
hurry to the conclusion :— 

** Enough to-day, my pen, this preaching, 
A better time we wait for teaching ; 
If vices in vain I try to brand, 
And find I only write upon sand, 
Well, so be it.” 

No. 10, Jose Maria Heredia, has peculiar 
‘claims to Mr. Kennedy’s indulgent sympa- 
| thies; he is both a Cuban, a judge, and a trans- 
lator, not to say plagiarist, ‘‘ since it is much 
_to be regretted that he did not distinguish his 
| original compositions in all cases from imuta- 
tions.” The extract we select appears, how- 
ever, to be bis own :— 

** ODE TO NIGHT. 

















Dreams whirl through empty space; 
Clothing with her pure light the ground, 

The moon shows bright her face ; 

Soft hour of peace, without a trace — 
Of Man, there rise these heights uphurld, 
I sit abandon’d of the world.” 


We pass No. 11, Jose de Esproneda, a poor 
imitator of Byron, to Don Jose Zorrilla, who 


‘completes the Spanish dozen of exotics now 
'so happily denizened by Mr. Kennedy, one 
/ so competent to bid these foreign “flutes 


i. vive 
discourse is a and adequate English 


oe ss + ~¢ a 
; . |musie. Zorrilla says he was truly born 
Martinez de la Rosa comes next. This | 7 : 


| leader of Spanish moderados, and so fairly 


oct, and possibly to higher ends. An idle 
a student, and considered “ half mad,” his 
father talked of making him a farm labourer; 
whereupon the youth paid a visit toa relative, 
‘“eollected together the few valuable things 
he could carry away, and appropriating f lus 
necessity (!) a horse belonging to his cousin— 
; «Steal !—a fico for the phrase! 

Convey, the wise it call,’ ralla- 

was fortunate (!) enough to arrive at Vs “ 
dolid and sell it (!) before he could be eae 
in his flight.” He escaped pursuit in Ma -” 
and there in 1837, ‘like st aa? 
— “ak ase ames, 
morning awoke and found hin phe 


‘‘talented but wrong 


minded Larra :’’— - 
“ Perchance some bird will pause its fig 
Upon the funeral cypress’ heig + 
Warbling the absence of the light, 
As sorrowing for its loss. aan he 
a ur- 
Our Cuban judge, who thus reer pe out 
clary and felony, now stands mane , pro 
critical bar, and impartial rea a matandibg 
nounce on his capabilities of un a ahs 
what true poetry is in any rapa So er in fini- 
ther the Spaniards he lauds poss¢* 
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hat divine inspiration. They 
cna SPE Fy erhether their translator has 
vil forrhythm or harmony; any command 
i aelish language or style, syntax or pro- 
Have not these unendurable perpetra- 

wey mediocrity prepense found in Mr. 
er at once a judge, an executioner, and 


an undertaker ? 








the Roman, and the Saxon. A 

a of the Early Inhabitants of Britain. 

By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Hall, 
irt 


ue, and Co. 
Tar documentary matcrials for the early 
history of Britain are few and meagre. A 
wall number of passages from the Roman 
classics contain almost all the authentic in- 
formation we possess of the state of the island 
for many centuries. To the Roman authori- 
ties a few fragments in Greek writers add 
some important facts, as where — Diodorus 
Siculus speaks of the mining pursuits and the 
sricaltural habits of the natives. The ear- 
est mention of the British Isles by name is 
in Aristotle, who speaks of “two large 
islands, Albion and Ierne, lying beyond the 
Celte.” Until the invasion by Cesar, the 
knowledge of Britain which reached to civil- 
ized lands was vague and mysterious. The 
line of the poet expresses the idea of social 
distance even more than of insular isolation,— 
“ Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 
Yet very interesting are these old-world 
allusions to our early history. as well as the 
more formal descriptions of Ceasar and Taci- 
tus. After the Romans had conquered the 
island, and it became a province of the Em- 
pire, the affairs of Britain were as well known 
as those of other remote countries, and at 
some periods occupied no unimportant part 
in the history of the world. But the records 
of these times refer chiefly to external move- 
ments, Wars, insurrections, invasions, and 
other events affecting imperial interests. 
Very little is said by historians about the 
domestic life of the people of Britain, their 
customs and manners, their occupations, 
amusements, religion, laws, money, temples, 
roads, houses, burving-places. These and 
such points are now regarded of as much im- 


portance in the study of nations as the | 


thanges of dynasties and the exploits of 
= The documentary evidence which on 
ese Matters we possess in ancient writers, 
tough scanty, is full of interest and value, 
tnd leads all who know it to desire fuller in- 

‘ormation. 
[tis _ weal e highest office of the an- 
, Comes into play, as an interpreter of 
poe es of former times, and a commentator 
on I records of history. We shall allow 
hy right in his own words to explain the 

ject of the present volume :— 

the ~— 8 hardly a corner in our island in which 
_ or the plough does not, from time to 
“rm up relics of its earlier inhabitants, to 
— to excite the curiosity of the observer, 
ge looks to an ordinary history of 
tas bet ds that the period to which such 
that he ig re 18 passed over with so little notice, 
tahiect of sao With no more information on the 
's research than he possessed before he 


pened the book. There is, in fact, no popular 


of what is termed by antiquaries the 
ae a » and those who are placed in the 

s libra ope if they happen not to 

i ry of expensive publications, or to 
Lave Pportunity of consulting with those who 
archeology their study, are at present 
remain satisfied with uncertain conjec- 


Primeval Period 


*.* 


tig to 


tures, and are thus led, in the absence of the 
requisite elementary knowledge, to form theories 
of their own which are far removed from the truth. 
It was in the wish to supply a want thus very ex- 
tensively felt that the following little volume 
originated. Its object is to give a sketch of that 
part of our history which is not generally treated, 
of the period before Britain became Christian 
England—the period, indeed, which, in the absence 
of much documentary evidence, it is the peculiar 
province of the antiquary to illustrate. Every 
article which, as just stated, is turned up by the 
spade or the plough, is a record of that history, 
and it is by comparing them together, and subject- 
ing them to the assay of science, that we make 
them tell their story.” 

To this design of classifying and describing 
the early historic memorials of this island, 








| judgment as well as archeological learning 
and laborious research. We are sorry to say 
| that very few antiquaries are capable of giving 
' the uninitiated any interest in their studies, 
| and, however useful for the formation of | 
' local museums or the preparation of archxo- | 
| logical volumes, they rarely contrive to con- | 
| nect their dead researches with living history. | 
| A better spirit is now, however, abroad, and | 
| is rewarded by the increased popularity which | 
| the science of the antiquary fea of late years | 
gained. <A book like this of Mr, Wright will 
do much to increase an intelligent and well. | 
directed taste for archeological pursuits. | 
From a great mass of miscellaneous material, | 
scattered through separate publications, and 
| the transactions and journals of societies, 
a diligent and judicious selection of facts has | 
been made. These, with the results of the | 
author’s personal examination of localities or | 
of collections, have been arranged under vari- 
ous chapters, in which the history of Britain 
under Celt, Saxon, and Roman is graphically 
‘described. The very numerous woodcuts and 
engravings increase the value of a book the | 
understanding of many parts of which de- 
pends much on its pictorial illustrations. _ 
The larger part of the volume is occupied 
with descriptions of the Romans and their 
works in Britain. But as these remains are 
similar to those found in other provinces of 
the empire, there is less peculiarity of interest 
in the chapters relating to them than in those 











in which purely British subjects are dis- 
cussed. The relics of the Celtic population 
do not afford much field for antiquarian re- 
search, but what can be ascertained of their 
history is here presented. Of the barrows, 
cromlechs, Druidical circles, and other con- 
spicuous remains, careful accounts are given. 
The description of Stonehenge concludes with 
the following paragraph, the cautious and un- 
speculative tenor of which is characteristic of 
the author's style, and of the spirit in which 
the whole book is written:— 


‘The ground around Stonehenge is covered with 
barrows, and was evidently the cemetery of a very 
extensive tribe, but nothing has yet been dis- 
covered to throw any light upon the object or date 
of the structure itself. The earliest existing legends 
relating to it describe it as a monument raised to | 
the memory of the dead, a notion which may easily | 
have arisen from the number of sepulchral monu- | 
ments surrounding it. The earliest writer who | 
mentions it, Henry of Huntingdon, looked upon it | 
as involved in the same impenetrable mystery | 
which still envelopes it, and which will probably | 
never be cleared. From the arrangement of the | 
stones, the most probable conjecture seems to be | 
that which makes it a temple for some kind of | 
worship; but the wild speculations to which this | 
and other suppositions have given rise, should be 








deprecated by all who are sincerely desirous of 





Mr. Wright has brought intelligence and | 


arriving at truth. It has been observed with 
regard to the stones of which this monument is 
constructed, that the outer circles of lange stones, 
as well as the inner triliths, are of the sandstone 
found plentifully in the neighbourhood, whereas 
the inner circle of small stones, as well as the small 
stones within the triliths, are of a different sort of 
stone, which appears to have been brought from 
Devonshire. This has led to a conjecture that 
Stonehenge was built at two different periods, but 
those who have adopted this opinion differ as to 
which was the earliest and which the latest part.” 

Mr. Wright very properly discards the 
empiric division of archeological periods, 
known as the ages of stone, of bronze, and of 
iron. The Scandinavian antiquaries have 
very generally adopted this nomenclature, 
and some speculative people have tried to 
introduce it into this country. But in the 
present volume the remains are classified 
according to the races to which they belonged, 
a more convenient as well as more natural 
and philosophical arrangement. 

The chapter on the ethnological character 
of the population of the island under the 
Romans, is one which suggests curious specu- 
lations. Although the conquerors were all 
obedient to Roman laws and institutions, used 
the Latin tongue, and were entirely Roman- 
ized, yet they belonged to every nation and 
race in the empire. In the Votitia Imperii, 
composed under Theodosius the Younger, a 
list 1s given of the auxiliary nations holding 
towns and stations in Britain, and among 
them we find Tungrians, Spaniards, Dalma- 


; tians, Solenses from Cilicia, and even Moors. 


The following suggestion of the author, in a 
footnote, is worthy of being noticed:— 

‘Tt has often struck me that we ought to look 
for the derivation of the names of the Roman towns 
in Britain rather from the countries from which 
the settlers came, than from the presumed language 
of the original Celtic population. Thus we know 
that Aballaba in the North was a colony of Moors, 
and certainly the name sounds Moorish. Some of 
the names of Roman towns in Britain are identical 
with towns on the continent, from which the 
settlers may have been brought.” 

We see still more how people from all parts 
of the world came to intermingle in our 
island, when we compare their names as they 
occur in inscriptions. The tombstones of the 
military graves usually record the place of 


_ birth, and towns are mentioned of many parts 


of Europe, Asia, and Africa. What propor- 
tion of females belonged to this imported 
 pagge comprised in the common term of 
Roman, is a point on which we wish some 
remarks had been made. The influence of 
the different peopling races on the future 
population of the country must have de- 
pended much on this. If it was usual for the 
great part of the colonists to intermarry with 
the natives, we need not be surprised at the 
influence of the Romans being so much less 
on the ge age en than would have been ex- 
pected both from their numbers and power 
throughout the island. 
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Journal of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
and Greece, with Notes and an Appendix 
on Feeclesiastical Subjects. By James 
David Patterson, M.A. Dolman. 

ANOTHER tour in the East! Another journal 

of travels in lands so well-trodden and so 

often described! Mr. Patterson wisely 
judges that such remarks may be made, and 
some apology be expected. Ho accordingly 
gives his reasons for writing, and in a redete 
enumerates the claims of his book to special 
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presents the record of a tour in the East not 
undertaken in the spirit of scepticism.” | 
‘Eothen,’ ‘The Crescent and the Cross,’ 
‘Lord Lindsay’s Pilgrimage,’ and the works | 
even of Biblical illustrators, such as Wilson, | 
Keith, Robinson, are all books of dangerous 
tendency, because their authors lacked that 
‘faith’ which is necessary to “the profound 
necessities of the human spirit.” With higher 
motives and another aim, Arr. Patterson pub- 
lishes his ‘ Journal.’ He began his journey 
as “‘one of the school called ‘ Puseyites,’ whose | 
characteristic it is to maintain Catholic belief. 
on Protestant principles.” But long before 
reaching the Holy Land he was a confirmed 
Romanist. In avoiding scepticism he rushed | 
to the extreme of superstition. Not only his 
own eyes, and ears, and reason, throughout | 
the journey, but now his work as it is pub- 
lished, he tells us, “‘is submitted without re- 
servation to the authority of the Church.” 
To those who are like-minded, the journal | 
of Mr. Patterson’s pilgrimage may present | 
themes of pious wonder, but most readers | 
will peruse his pages with mingled pity and | 
astonishment. The zeal of new converts is | 
proverbial, and that which is here displayed | 
would do no discredit to the most balteving 
devotee of the dark ages. Scarcely a page 
passes without reference to some miracle or 
relic or tenet of the Romish church. One of | 
the first anecdotes is about the famous Addo- | 
lorata at Vienna, among whose miracles was | 
her passing, according to previous agreement, | 
the bouts of a lady’s accouchement in visible | 
agony of body, while her friend was con- | 
fined at the same time without the slightest | 
pain. ‘‘ B—— said this was a fact, to his, 
certain knowledge.” The chapters on Pales- 
tine are meagre in Scripture illustrations, but | 
rich in references to ecclesiastical traditions. 
At Nazareth, for instance, he “ saw, within 
the convent, the site of the holy house now | 
at Loretto.” From thence he ‘‘ walked to the 
bogotta di San Giuseppe, as St. Joseph's 
workshop is called.”” ‘‘ The synagogue where 
our Foal cused we found locked, and so 
deferred visiting it.” ‘* The whole length of | 
the hill, fora mile or more, bears traces of | 
many tombs and foundations of houses, prov- | 
ing the former extent of the city, and that | 
the present town was merely an outer suburb.” | 
Was the holy house, and also “the syna- | 
gogue” of Nazareth, in an outer suburb? 
Many of the descriptions of the scenes of 
Jerusalem cannot be read without a shudder, | 
details which the author intends for fervent | 
devotion approaching to blasphemous irre- | 
verence. ut we must merely in general 
observe that Mr. Patterson's book contains a 
full account of the chief traditions of Romish 
writers connected with the Holy Land, and 
one of the articles of the Appendix gives an | 
authentic catalogue of those places to which 
indulgences are attached, with the form of a 
certificate of pilgrimage. 
There are some things in Mr. Patterson's 
book which ought scarcely to be allowed to, 
with the light censure bestowed upon | 
iis harmless superstition. With the religion 
he has adopted the politics of Rome, and 
whenever an occasion occurs, some attack is 
made on English constitutions and laws, or 
some perversion of our national history. | 
Here, for instance, is a new view of old— 
times :— 
‘‘In all that dreary period, the latter years of 
Henry VIII., Edward, and Mary, the mind has 
but three or four characters on which it can rest | 
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notice. ‘Modern literature,” he says, “hardly | with 


‘that much calamniated Queen — “ bloody 
| Mary.” 


'terson’s ‘Journal,’ which appropriately con- 


part, as a young man, in some of the stirring 


artillery in the Royal Military Academy of 
Woolwich, and being in favour with the king | 
during those anxious and perilous times when 
fears were entertained of an invasion, and 
the royal family dare not venture on a cruise | 
without being encircled by a chain of frigates, | 
the son was soon brought into active service. , 
Colonel Landmann’s earliest recollections are | 
purely anecdotical, and are given promiscu- | 
ously and without connexion. 
for instance, how the old original Astley 
eareered on the identical white horse that 
Lord Heathfield rode at the Siege of Gib- 
raltar; then he remembers seeing Lunardi’s | 
balloon descend among the savages of Bark- | 
ing, in Essex, who tore it into a thousand | 
pieces, and so carried it away waving upon 
sticks; and describes a number of exciting 
stories about the footpads and mounted high- 
waymen that infested Blackheath and other | 
suburban localities. 
committed at that time almost with impunity | 
on all the roads leading out of London. 


Adair, of Spring Gardens, London, was obliged to | 
send to Woolwich every month the subsistence or 
pay for the Royal Artillery stationed at that place, 
which amounted to a sum of between two and three 
thousand pounds, under an escort of Artillery 
soldiers, consisting of a non-commissioned officer 
and six privates: three of the latter walked on 
ach side of the post-chaise carrying the treasure 
in charge of a pay clerk, and the non-commissioned 
officer marched in the rear, to see that the party 
were-alert and discharged their duty; the whole 
having their bayonets fixed and their muskets 
loaded with ball. 

heath during 1789, 1790, and 1791, I have a clear 

recollection of having seen this procession crossing 

the heath on its way towards Woolwich. 


€ 


Artillery, who resided upon Woolwich Common, 
were returning home in a post-chaise, probably 
from London, and were crossing the Common from 
Chariton Park, by the road along the deep ditch 
separating the barrack-field from the Common. 
The heat of the day had been very oppressive, and | 
Lady Emily had felt somewhat faint, which induced 
her Ladyship to have frequent recourse to a bottle 
of Cologne water. 
hundred yards of home, a well-mounted highway- 
man commanded the driver to stop, or have his 


pleasure among the odious crowd of syco- 
hants and apostates which throng the pages of 
[English history. Sir Thomas More, the holy 
bishop Fisher of Rochester, Queen Mary herself, 
and her cousin Pole, as she affectionately calls 
the cardinal-primate, are indeed as oases in that 


‘howling wilderness’ of fierce passions.” 
Another gentle spirit, Bishop Bonner of nigh caused her Ladyship to faint; but the Major’s 
nerves were of sterner stuff: he seized the Cologne 
see «| hay 


n, might have been added, to give stun: 
London, mig : SIV" | water bottle, and ramming it into the highwayinan’s 


greater effect to this picture of the times of | face, declared in a voice of thunder that he would 
not take himself off 


| instantly shoot him if he did 
| The highwayman fancying a pistol was at his head 
| turned his horse round, and spurred off in the 
_ direction of Lendon.” aie 
; sce Mags The author relates that, soon after this 
cludes with an account of his worshipping at | Captain Nutting, of the Artillery. was walk. 
the shrine of ‘ that truly glorious martyr, | ing early one morning over Shooter's Hi] 
S. Thomas of Canterbury, Thomas-a-Becket | when he observed a piece of white paper 
as he is commonly called, with a prayer to crumpled up on the road. At short distances 
whom the pious pilgrim disappears, Sancte | from each other he found five mor é, shea 
Thoma, ora pro me! proved to be a thousand pound note. The 
discovery was made public, and notice was 
given of it to the Bank of England, but the 
money was never owned. 

Here is an anecdote of the celebrated 
founder of the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, reminding us of Abernethy:— 

‘* About this time my mother had been suffering 
severely from ill health, and deriving no benefit 
from the advice of the Woolwich medical men, she 
resolved on consulting the celebrated John Hunter, 
who, after listening with some degree of patience 
to her narrative of all her sufferings, remained 
silent during several minutes. At length, upon 
her asking him what he should recommend her to 
| do, he very roughly said: 

‘** Why, Madam, I have nothing to recommend.’ 

“* Good God, Sir!’ she cried, ‘is there nothing 
then to be done?’ 

** «No, Madam,’ Hunter coldly replied. 

“* ¢ But, Doctor, what will become of me” 

‘© * Why, Madam, you must die; your case is 
quite incurable.’ 

‘* My mother could not restrain a flood of tears, 
upon which the Doctor rose from his chair, and 
| ringing the bell, observed: 

‘‘T cannot have my time wasted in this way; 
| you must retire, and make room for other patients, 
who are waiting their turn.’ ”’ 

It does not appear, however, that Hunter 
'could have been serious in the matter, lor 
Mrs. Landmann lived eight-and-thirty years 
afterwards. | 

During the spring of 1793 was painted by 
| Barker, in Leicester-square, the first panorama 
ever exhibited in this country:— __ 

‘* The subject was a faithful representation of the 
grand fleet, under Lord Howe, lying at anchor in 
two parallel lines at Spithead; and the whole was 
very beautifully executed. The details were we" 
considered, and the drawing very good, aut 
moving objects were most properly and care ally 
excluded, with the exception of a boat with -~ 
/men rowing in it. No exhibition of any cone 
tion had previously attracted a greater yar 
of people, and I have never been better p nie 
with anything of the kind; and a stronger © ya 
cate of the excellence of the painting _— a 
desired than the following: An officer of the = 
Navy having been attracted to view OS Ee his 
| paid his shilling and ascended, taking pie plat: 
‘« Major and Lady Emily Macleod, of tho Royal | N¢Wfoundland dog, Cesar. On reachibg lt, 

a 5 y Macieod, 0 the Royal | form whence the whole picture was view dl rere 

so much delighted with the fidelity of ke ra - 
| sentation, that he called Cesar to © hey-in, thout 
hi ‘tely deceived, ¥! 
| which the dog, being completely he thought 
_ hesitation bounded over the railing, 48 5° 
into the sea.” * 

At the age of sixteen, Colonel wen 

was removed to Portsmouth, of which P® 


he . grappic 
When within two or three | during these stirring times, he gives 90% "he 
description, including an —~ he was 
blowing up of the Amphion, wien 


(July 3) 
brains blown out—a hint very Ta se 


y rarely dis 
The robber presented his pistol in ape. p 


and with extraordinary politeness clai : 

trinkets, pocket-books, re a, a 
immediate death in case of refusal. The ae f 
the pistol was thrust into the carriage os 4 
touching Lady Emily Macleod’s face, and had a 








This passage is enough to show the political 
as well as the religious bearing of Mr. Pat- 








Adventures and Recollections of Colonel Land- 
mann. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Co. 
Tue autobiography of a jovial veteran officer | 
of the corps of Royal Engineers, who took | 


naval tactics of the close of the last century. | 
His father was professor of fortification and 


He recollects, | 


Highway robberies were | 


‘*The Paymaster to the Royal Artillery, Mr. 


Whilst we resided on Black- 
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——— . ; ae ‘ . 
chere, and on which occasion 278 lives were 
lope author being now ordered to Canada, | 


: le portion of the work relates to 
oe wore 4 the Far West. Landing at 
his adver = S.. he was introduced to H.R.H. 


Halifax Preatrin | 
Prince , father of Her Majesty, of | 
ee tobere told. | 


some interesting anecdotes are t 
it New York he met with the notorious 
sathor of ‘The Weekly Register,’ who went, 


g is well known, during his stay in that city, | 


by the soubriquet of ‘ Peter Porcupine :’— 

“J rambled about the city, in order that I might 
not negl 
‘ad by the afterwar \ 
oo | out to me. Cobbett was then the editor 
of a newspaper, denominated the ‘ Country Porcu- 
‘se and in mentioning himself, he assumed the 
same of Peter Porcupine. The person in whose 
company I happened to be, related that a few 
days only before that time a dandy walked into his 
shop, and asked to be served with a quarter of a 
hundred of quills. On receiving them, he exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Mr. Cobbett, I think you have made a mis- 
take.’ ae 

«“ ‘ How so?’ replied Cobbett, sternly. 

“<These are porcupine’s quills, are they not?’ 
tittering. 


“Qobbett, looking grave and contemptuous, | 
coldly observed, ‘ No, Sir—they were—but are | 


now goose quills.’”” 
At Quebec we have a curious portrait of a 
lady of the olden time :— 


“ When we had secured a lodging for Lacy and | 


myself in the house of one Mackenzie, a drunken 


old Scotetman, in Palace Street, near the gate, we | 


commenced our New Year’s Day rounds, and 
amongst my numerous visits was one to the re- 
nowned Mrs. Stuart, one of the lions of Quebec. 
This lady was of large proportions, about sixty 
years of age, dressed in the extreme of a fashion 
forty years gone by; her hair frizzed up a yard 
high above her head, increasing in width as it rose 
in height, the whole well covered with maréchal 
and pink powder, with some decorations of lace 
ribbons scattered about the top, and sur- 
mounted by a splendid plume of ostrich feathers. 
Her body was cased in a long and stiff pair of stays, 
displaying an elegantly-carved and ornamented 
, and leaving the neck and bosom almost com- 
pletely uncovered : an immense pair of hoops spread 
out her dress to the extent of a yard at least on 
each side, so as to cover the entire length of the 
4, upon which she was seated quite erect. 
Her sleeves Just covered her elbows, and were 
ly trimmed with rich lace; from her ears 
amass of gold and valuable stones ; round 
neck were fuur or five necklaces of coral, of 


amber, of pearls, of beads of various colours, and | 


some gold chains; but there was one in particular, 
t than all the others, and hanging so low as to 
— being supported from falling on her lap by 
dined or hook fastened to the centre of the 
* Aa ress—this caused the said chain to hang 
on pe each of which were fastened 
ily miniatures of the largest dimensions, 

each arm, which was left quite uncovered, 

Siabey on three similar portraits, together with 
Y other bracelets: her fingers were plentifully 
with rings, and she had one on each 


“ But vv watch formed not only the most con- 
oma 4 ut also the most costly of all the orna- 
eo ig set with diamonds and fastened to her 

6 te een flowered hook, from which some 

a short chains were suspended, each 
key of the dian swivel holding a large seal or 
aan ameter of a half-crown, a scent-bottle, 
oe $mourning-ring, or other trinkets of 
tolengehy er Deion. I cannot close this already 
Mn Soo), Of the dress of the very celebrated 
— tel royal ancestry, without adverting 
thoes, kings, short dress, and white satin 


ect seeing every part of it; and in passing | 
h Pearl Street, a stationer's shop then occu- | 
ds celebrated Cobbett was | 


two or three inches high, neatly 





_ covered with red morocco leather, and fastened by 
_a handsome pair of buckles containing many bril- 
liant stones.” 


eyes flashing fire, and loudly repeating: ‘The 


| crossing the ice, &c., are related with lively | 


interest. 


We shall, however, pass on to the | 
year 1804, when he returned to England, and | 


| was sent for to the King and the Duke of | 


| Cumberland, at Weymouth, to assist in the 
| construction of martello towers. His intro- 
' duction to Queen Charlotte was rather an 
| abrupt one:— 
fe The Queen and Princesses were very fond of 
| sea-bathing, and also sailing about in the yacht, 
| so that excepting during very boisterous or rainy 
weather they daily indulged in one or even both 
| of those diversions. 
_from their beds every morning at five o'clock, in 
| order that they might be out by six. It will be 
readily imagined that such early hours at Gloucester 
Lodge produced equally early movements through- 
out the population of Weymouth, and the shops 
| were opened very regularly at half-past five o'clock, 
for by six the streets were as thronged with all the 
fashionables at court, and also by those who were 
anxious to be thought so, as Regent Street is at 
present from three till six in the afternoon. 

‘* The great attraction was to see the Queen and 
Princesses walking from Gloucester Lodge to their 
| bathing-machines, or to cheer them on their em- 


_barkation with the King and a select party on 
board of the royal yacht. These water excursions 
occurred generally three or four days in every 
week; and the King in particular was so much 
attached to them, that the royal family, when 
embarked, usually passed the whvule of the day in 
sailing about at sea, sometimes at a distance of 
eight or ten miles from the land, but always within 
_achain of frigates to protect the yacht from being 
surprised by the enemy’s cruisers. 
“Although I had not been hitherto in the con- 
stant habit of being out at six o'clock, yet here I 
immediately fell into a practice so general, and out 


Weymouth. Thus, on the second morning, after 
| a whole night of heavy rain, I sallied forth to walk 
| on the Espianade, in the hope of seeing the Queen 
/and Princesses on their way to bathe. In pro- 
| ceeding along a cross street, my steps were for a 
| few moments arrested to look into the window of a 
caricature shop, where amongst those prints were 
several of the royal family, but particularly some 
of the King, and others of the Queen (Charlotte). 
I had not been standing there many minutes, inter- 
mixed with several other persons, when I heard 
from behind me a voice repeating, ‘The Queen, 
the Queen,’ which induced me to search witn 
increased diligence throughout the caricatures in 
the window for one of the Queen, to which I had 
thought the voice from behind me had alluded, but 
| in which I was unsuccessful. At this moment, the 
' various clocks beginning to strike six, reminded 
_me that unless I hastened forward I should be too 
| late to, see the royal ladies proceeding to their 
| bathing-machines. I immediately began to move 

on, still, nevertheless, keeping my eyes fixed upon 

the window in search of the Queen. I had not, 
| however, taken two steps in that way, without 
| looking before me,-when I felt that I had come in 
' contact with a female, whom, to save her and 
| myself from falling, I encircled with my arms ; and 
|at the same moment, having observed that the 
person whom I had so embraced was a little old 
| woman, with a small black silk bonnet, exactly 
| similar to those now commonly worn by poor and 
aged females, and the remainder of her person was 
covered by a short, plain, scarlet cloth cloak, I 
| exclaimed, ‘ Hallo, old lady, I very nearly had you 
| down.’ In an instant, I felt the old lady push me 
from her with energy and indignation, and I was 

seized by a great number of persons, who grasped 

me tightly by the arms and shoulders, whilst a tall 

stout fellow, in a scarlet livery, stood close before 

my face, sharply striking the pavement with the 
heavy ferrule of a long, golden-headed cane, his 








The royal family were called | 


I went accordingly, with all the fashionables of 


Queen—the Queen—the Queen, Sir !’ 
‘« « Where ‘—where !—whege "” I loudly retorted, 


The author's adventures in Canada, includ- | 8teatly perplexed = hp sng as I ae 
| ing some hairbreadth escapes in sleighing, in | St 8% Rauisitive look about me, amongst bie 


thirty or forty persons by whom I was surrounded. 

“Tam the Queen !’ sharply exclaimed the old 
lady. 

‘I instantly perceived the voice proceeded from 
the little old lady whom I had so unceremoniously 
embraced, and had addressed with such impertinent 
familiarity. 

‘On this discovery, I did not totally lose my 
presence of mind; for without the delay of a 
moment I fell on one knee, and seizing the hem of 
the Queen's dress, was about to apply it to my lips, 
after the German fashion, stammering out at the 
same time the best apology I was able to put 


| together on so short a notice; when the Queen, 


although I believe much offended, and certainly 
not without cause, softened her irritated features, 
and said, as she held out to me the back of her 
right hand: 

‘**No, no, no, you may kiss my hant. We 
forgiff; you must pee more careful: fery rute— 
fery rude, inteet; we forgiff; there, you may go.’ ” 

We must now make room for an anecdote 
of the King:— 

‘A few days after my arrival, having in this 
way been summoned to attend his Majesty, and 
having taken up my post as usual with the Duke’s 
staff, three paces in the rear of the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Cambridge, I had not been there 
more than ten minutes, when I observed a shabby- 
looking fellow, dressed in a light blue coat, with 
black velvet collar and cuffs, raised gilt buttons, 
stamped with a crown and a cypher; his drab- 
coloured hat was very rough ; his breeches of faded 
nankeen, and his white cotton stockings hung in 
wrinkles, which, together with his high shoes and 
silver buckles, were abundantly loaded with dust. 
This worthy, who to me was quite unknown, was 
a corpulent man, wore his hat well crushed down 
upon his ears ; his large head drooping or stooping ; 
and with his hand raised to the level of his chin— 
the back of one in the palm of the other, he 
gradually and steadily advanced towards the King, 
crouching and creeping, his knees well bent, until 
he had placed himself nearly touching the King's 
left elbow. 

‘During several minutes I had been watching 
the man’s stealthy movements, not with the most 
friendly feelings; but when ultimately he had 
taken up a position, so regardless of the respect 
due to the royal personages before me, I could no 
longer restrain my indignation, and rushed forward 
with my hand stretched out to seize him, and turn 
him away by the arm. My progress was suddenly 
checked by some one drawing me back. 

‘© «Do you not*know who that is?’ he exclaimed. 

“© *No, your Royal Highness,’ I replied. 

‘**He is Lord Hawkesbury, and he probably 
has some important communication to ake to the 
King. What, or who did you take him to be?’ 

“Upon which, I explained that from his general 
appearance, I had supposed him to be a King's 
messenger. His Royal Highness laughed very 
heartily, and I thought there was an end of the 
matter; but immediately after the picquets had 
marched off, the King, in conformity with his usual 
practice, turned to the officers of his household, 
and others collecting about his person, and his 
Majesty was informed of my having mistaken Lord 
Hawkesbury for a King’s messenger. 

‘‘On hearing this, his Majesty exclaimed in his 
well-known hasty, and somewhat stammering 
manner: ‘Eh, eh, eh? what, what, what? who— 
who—who was it ” when I was immediately pointed 
out to the King, who as quickly beckoned me to 
him, and laughingly said: ‘Eh, eh! what, what? 
so you thought Hawkesbury was a King’s mes- 
senger! eh, eh! well, well—you are—you are 
right; I think you are right; yes, yes, come here, 
Hawkesbury; well, well, now you are a dirty- 
looking fellow ; look at your shoes; eh, eh, look at 
your shoes; are you not a dirty-looking fellow?’ 
The King laughed heartily. 
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“ Hawkesbury looked at his shoes, covered with | “The King was the first whom I noticed | 
cautiously peeping at me over the brink of the 
He had dismounted, and on observing 
that I was struggling to extricate myself from the 
horse, who was lying on my right foot, his Majesty | 


dust, and freely admitted the fact. 


** About six years after this event, I was much 

ified on receiving a most satisfactory proof that 
then the Earl of Liverpool, and 
ar department, had not suffered 
this blunder to make any impression on his mind 
prejudicial to me; for his Lordship (having ap- 
pointed me to be one of the military agents to 
serve in the Peninsula, under a special commission) 
On 
this occasion I was seated at table by the side of 
his Lordship, who very kindly reminded me of the 
laugh I had raised against him at Weymouth ; and 
added, that the King, who was then confined by 
his great age and infirmities at Windsor Castle, 
never saw him without making some allusion to 


vom ym 
Secretary of the 


invited me to dine with him at Fife House. 


the King’s messenger.” 


Several characteristic anecdotes are told of 
George III., during his stay at Weymouth, 
when his Majesty, on more than one occa- 
sion, took Colonel Landmann briskly by the 


arm, to chat with him about the defences. 


“You belong tothe Engineers; what are you 
Ay, ay, I know, I know; you 
are come about the martello towers: they are 


doing here ? 


I 


capital things those martello towers—eh! 


want to talk to you about those towers— 


come.” On another occasion, the author hav- 
ing received an invitation to join a cruise in 
the royal yacht, the King had grasped his 


arm above the elbow, and commenced pacing 


the deck with great rapidity, when some 
armed vessels were espied in the distance. 
The captain intimated that they might be 
some of the Channel fleet, or some ships re- 
turning from chasing the Brest fleet, or it 
might be, seriously added the captain, some 
of the enemy's ships:— 

‘*The King, on hearing this latter possibility, 
grasped my arm with redoubled force, and keeping 
his opera-glass up to his eye, during a whole minute 


at least, anxiously endeavouring to ascertain the | 


truth, at length, with extraordinary energy, declared 
that he should like, above all things in this world, 
to fight Bony in single combat—which His Majesty 
repeated several times; then started off, still hold- 
ing me by the arm, and drawing me away, walked 
with all the haste he could master; occasionally 
halting for a couple of seconds, and fixing his looks 
on the strange sails, again he exclaimed, in an 
under tone: 

‘“*J7 should like to fight Bony sinigle-handed ." 
then, stamping with his foot, darted away, taking 
five or six turns more, when the glass was, as 
before, raised, and fixed upon the ships in the 
otiing, when at each turn, and sometimes oftener, 
the King repeated : 

‘**] should like to fight Bony single-handed, 
I'm sure I should; I should give him a good 
thrashing, I'm sure I should—I'm sure of it.’ ” 

The ships proved, however, to be East 
Indiamen. 

The last adventure with the King at Wey- 
mouth nearly cost the author his life. Colonel 
Landmann was following his Majesty and the 
royal family in a ride round the cliffs of Port- 
land, when the King called for the Engineer, 
to ask him what he thought of that place for 
atower. Riding up to the King at a sharp 
canter, just at the moment that his Majesty 
was saluting Captain Lord Fitzroy, by swing- 
ing his hat off, as was usual with him, to the 
fullest extent of his arm, Colonel Landmann's 
horse received a royal slap on the face, and 
enraged at the blow bounded with his rider 
over the cliff:— 

‘‘T heard piercing shrieks from the ladies, as I 
sank below the edge of the cliffs, not to the bottom 
into the sea, at an immense depth, as I had myself 
expected, but J fell on a ledge only a few yards 
wide, and not more than nine or ten feet from the 
top of the cliff, 





_ was weakened by withdrawing most of the suffragans 


|The book ends with the life of the celebrated 


precipice. 


exclaimed : ‘ He’s not dead ; no, no, he’s not dead. 


help you ina minute. 
him, ‘come here, come here. 
him.’ 


passing.” 


shock in a day or two, and was #€moved to 
Gosport. Soon after he was ordered to pro- 
ceed, on a change of quarters, to Gibraltar, 
and at this point the journal terminates. It 
is written in an unaffected spirit, and, as our 
extracts show, contains matter of agreeable 
and lively interest. 








NOTICES. 


History of the Bishopric of Lincoln. By Adam 
Stark, Author of the ‘History of Gainsburgh.’ 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts volume has interest and value of various 

kinds. To the ecclesiastical antiquary it contains 

many curious and authentic details of the bygone 
history of Lincoln bishopric, from its foundation in 
the seventh century till after the Norman Con- 
quest, when its story is more within the reach of 
| ordinary records. The seat of the see was origi- 
nally in Lindisse or Lindesey, otherwise called Sid- 
nacester, and was not removed to Lincoln till the 
eleventh century. The Bishop of Sidnacester is 
mentioned in the eighth century as one of the five 
suffragan bishops of the Archbishopric of Lichfield. 

During the succeeding century the possession of 

that part of the island by the Danes made Linde- 

sey a place of great importance. The fortress of 
| Lindocolina then appears more conspicuously, form- 





| ing, with Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Stam- 
ford, an association of towns, which, under the 


'name of the Five boroughs, occupied a prominent 
_ part in the history of the tine. Chester and York 
' were afterwards admitted into the association, but 
the name of the fire boroughs continued. The 
facts brought out as to this period of Danish his- 
tory form one of the important features of Mr. 
Stark’s book to the general reader. To the sclec- 
tion of Lincoln as one of the five boroughs, the 
city was chiefly indebted for the important position 


in the country it has since occupied. Several other | 


points bearing upon the general history of England 
‘have been elucidated by these researches on what 
at first appear local subjects. Not the least re- 
markable is the discovery of an agreement or treaty 


between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the | 


Emperor Charlemagne, by which the former agreed 
to assist the latter in invading England, which 
invasion was defeated by Offa, King of Mercia, 
and afterwards the power of the See of Canterbury 


from its superintendence, and the temporary erec- 
tion of Lichfield into an archbishopric. Of these | 
and other matters Mr. Stark gives a somewhat con- ! 
fused and slovenly account, so far as the style of | 
his narration is concerned ; but he has with deli- | 
gence collected a great variety of curious informa- 

tion, which an intelligent antiquary or student of 

history may examine with interest and instruction. | 


Bishop Remigius, by whom the Cathedral of Lin- | 
coln was built, towards the close of the eleventh | 
century. 

Money and Morals; a Book for the Times. 

John Lalor. John Chapman. 

AtTHoUGH the title of this volume sugyests a 
popular and temporary treatise, it is a really philo- 
sophical and comprehensive work on _ political 
economy. The first part contains a description of 


By 


the condition of England in all matters connected 


I see, I see, he’s not dead—-he’s moving—he’s | 
moving—he’s not dead ; that’s right, that’s right ;’ 
then addressing himself to me, he said: ‘ We'll 
Come here,’ to those behind 
Help, help! save 
I was very quickly relieved ; but I know 
not how I was got up to the road, for I began to 
be too ill to take particular notice of all that was 


Colonel Landmann recovered from this | 


| the high road, which appears to . 
| the Roman road from Canterbury, goes In almost 2 
| straight direction to Lymne. 


| inspect one of the most remark 
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with money. To capital, income, prices ; 
currency, the money-market, and bankin Ms 
chapters are devoted, and the effects of yp em 
discoveries of gold are discussed. In th ; see 
part of the book the principles of political e tt 
are considered, so far as they affect cconomy 
. 7 J the state of 
_matters described in the previous pages. 0 
Lalor’s idea is that legislation can do little to che - 
the evils of speculation and other disorders ar; _ 
out of the state of the money of a country. ‘ Fine’ 
cial measures on the part of Government ought, 
_ however, to do something to direct and develons 
_ the resources and industry of the country aad 
_ laissez faire principle, as well as unrestricted rho 
| trade in other things than the fuod of a people, are 
| maintained to be not justifiable by sound policy e 
| the results of experience. But the great pelber. 
both for the preservation and prosperity of a nation, 
the author conceives to lie in moral rather than in 
political or legislative influences. In this respect 
Mr. Lalor sympathises with Sismondi and Chalmers, 
and his work is written entirely in the spirit of 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine of the subordination of the 
wealth to the welfare of a nation or of mankind. 
When he comes at the close of the volume to speak 
of the means by which these moral influences are 
to be spread and rendered operative, there is room 
for difference of opinion; but some of the remarks 
on the public press, education, and the churches, 
are worthy of attentive consideration. To many 
readers these subsidiary parts of the volume will 
prove more congenial than the more prominent 
subjects connected with inoney and its bearings on 
national interests. The way in which some of the 
received dogmas of commercial economists are 
opposed, proves the author’s originality and inde- 
pendence of mind in the treatment of his subject, 
while the great amount of accurate information 
under each head renders the work as instructive in 
its facts as it is interesting in its discussions. So 
many incidental matters, even of passing occur- 
rence, are introduced, that the dryness felt by some 
in works of political economy will be little com- 
plained of in this volume. 


| 
; 





| Report on Excavations made on the Site of the 
Roman Castrum at Lymne. By Charles Roach 
Smith, F.S.A. 4to. Printed for the subscribers 
| to the excavation. 

Tuts publication, a tract of some fifty pages, ilus- 
| trated by engravings on wood and steel, appears tn 
| good season, and will be found a very interesting 
companion to the tourist in the eastern part ot 
| Kent, in which the remains are situated. Stutfall 
Castle, the modern name by which the remains o! 
the Roman Castrum at Lymne are known, issituated 
at about a quarter pf a mile to the west of the 
‘hamlet of West Hythe, and about the same die 
_ tance to the south of the village of Lymne. ‘‘ From 
_ its sequestered and peculiar position on the long 
| rugged declivity which slopes from the mainland to 
| the Romney marshes, the visitor must advances 
almost close before he can distinguish its broker 
and straggling mass of masonry. The — 
| point of approach from London is the South 


| Eastern Railway station at Westenhanger, whence 
follow the line of 


From the town of 


Hythe, a footpath along the bank of the ed 
canal will conduct the pedestrian to West Hythe 
(a walk of about two miles), where he must leave 
the canal and cross to a meadow on the — 
keeping by the side of the wood below the —_ 
Such are Mr. Smith's indications for those ¥ 2 
with a taste for antiquities, and wasting time Ps 
Dover, or Folkestone, or Sandgate, may desire te 
able works of the 
former masters of Britain, —one of those a 
heaps,” as Spenser phrases it, which still —_ - 
this lapse of time to the once giant ee . 
imperial Rome. ‘‘The upper or northern ps te 
the best preserved. The most ete Te none 
still stands upwards of fifteen feet high. whe 
tral part (shown in the engraved plan) has > et 
away from the base and fallen inwares. a 
shock of the fall has again divided the — oo 
the upper leyers of masonry have sepa‘ 
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ES 


themsel 


of the original 


wall, thus forming in appearance 
at first view are rather 


: hich ni 
two inner walls, wie Local tradition has 


paseling to the a 
: i rthrow to 
atribated fas death than that which ascribed it 
See invaders. The real cause is attri- 
de our author to Jandslips:—* The liability 
poe long tract of sloping 


nd Aldlington, to these violent and sudden 
‘ tie, must have left an impress on the minds 
ofthe peasantry, which it is well known are pecu- 
liarly sensitiv’ 
their own nelg 
trace them from gen 
within a comparative! 
: f land to the we : 
faty § 0 The subsidence took place in the 


night-time, 
inmates of 
ground did 


hbourhood, and are habituated to 
eration to generation. 


a farm-house situated upon the sunken 
not know what had happened till the 
morning!” An engraving represents the wall as 
chus overthrown on the eastern side of the castrum, 
presenting the appearance of a fortress blown up 
with gunpowder. Mr. Smith observes that, ‘‘on 
no site of a Roman town, villa, or cottage, has 


there ever been such a paucity of minor objects | 


of art discovered as at Lymne.” This is very appa: 
rent from the specimens engraved in his eighth 
plate, which, with the exception of fig. 11, are 
altogether insignificant. A plate (pl. ix.) of coins 
of Carausius and Allcetus, found on the spot, will 


interest not merely the numismatist, but all who | 
are occupied with the study of our early antiquities, | 
because these are unquestionably coins struck in | 


this island independent of the Romans. The coins 


mostly discovered on this site range principally | 


from Gallienus to Gratian, from which the author 
is naturally led to infer that the date of the cas- 
trum is probably of the later Roman period. The 
duster of beads engraved in plate viil., fig. 10, also 
favours this inference, since such objects are found 
cecasionally in the Anglo-Saxon tumuli. The 
most remarkable objects yet brought to light on 
this interesting site are several fragments of tiles 
inscribed CL BR, rendered by the author of this 
tract Classiarit Britannici—‘‘ British Classiarii or 
marines; and an altar inscribed: 


. 
ARAM 
.AVFIDIV 
PANTERA 
PRAEFECT 
CLAS.BRIT. 
The Aufidius Pantera who erected this altar was, 
% its inscription indicates, prefect of the British 
feet, but at what precise period nothing informs 
48s, nor is his name to be found in history, or in the 
tumerous inscriptions that have come down to us. 


4 System of Practical Mathematics, with Tables of 
Logarithms. By John Davidson, A.M. Fifth 
Edition. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 

Davipsoy’s ‘ Practical Mathematics’ is an educa- 

onal work now of so established a reputation, 

“Sat we notice this new edition only for the pur- 

pose of stating that various additions have ren- 


Pupils, 
reduced one-third. 
tumplete and conve 
; ies for public schools or private pupils 
= she present edition renders it worthy of still 
’ ‘ption. The tables of logarithms and of 
Ris fines, &c., have been constructed with 
Taylor, Be and collated with those of Hutton, 
tone. ms low, Briggs, and other authors. In re 
. + aka the causes why few make considerable 
: Fiero parame knowledge, Bishop 
a of the science, 
scholar ee pee same time to the taste of the 
; - Vavidson has succeeded i 
, = Much a treatise, and it ben 
45 4 valuable text- 


the book more useful both to teachers and | 
while the expense of the volume has been | 


{t was before by far the most 


prepar- | 
deserves to be generally | 
book for educational use. | 


ves still further from the foundation | 
an earthquake, a belief 


ground, or undercliff of 


e to such incidents in the history of 
It is | 


y recent period (1728) that | 
st of the castrum sank | 


and it was so imperceptible that the | 


nient text-book on practical | 


‘treatises on the practical | 

plain enough for the learner, | 
“ ° eee j 

| articles, which are by the principal contributors to 


The Principles of Punctuation. By George 
Smallfiel’. E. T. Whitfield. 

WHEN Lord Jeffrey offered to revise the proof- 
sheets of the first volumes of Macaulay's ‘ History 
of England,’ we are told that he said he would give 
special heed to the punctuation, an art to which 
he had devoted much attention, and on his skill in 
which he prided himself. Some readers will re- 
member remarks on the same subject by a far 
greater than Jeffrey, Dr. Samuel Johnson. Various 
| treatises have been published on the principles of 
anart which the greatest authorities have regarded 
as of high importance in literary composition. 
Steel’s ‘Elements of Punctuation,’ Cecil Hartley’s 
‘Principles of Punctuation,’ Wilson's ‘ Treatise on 
Grammatical Punctuation,’ and Day's ‘Punctua- 
tion reduced to a System,’ deserve special men- 
tion. In the present little work, a former edition 
of which has long been out of print, a plain and 
_ useful treatise is offered by one who, in his profes- 
sion as a printer, has had abundant opportunities 
of practical acquaintance with the subject. There 
will always be certain differences of opinion as to 
the proprieties and optimisins of punctuation, but 
_the rules here given are generally sound and sen- 
sible, while suitable quotations enforce them by 
'examples. For the sake of the imperfectly edu- 
cated, an explanation of the parts of speech is pre- 
fixed, and an Appendix contains directions to young 
authors for correcting manuscripts for the press. 
Sinallfield’s ‘ Punctuation’ is a useful little treatise 
on an important subject by a practical man. 
Vortrdge tiber alte Ldinder und Vilkerkunde. Von 

B. G. Niebuhr. Herausgegeben von M. Isler. 

Berlin. 
THIS volume contains the lectures delivered by 
Niebuhr at the University of Bonn on ancient 
| geography. Niebuhr's readers know the pains 
which the historian always took to make himself 
accurately acquainted with the physical geography 


chief Protestant scenes of Germany is written by 
the Rev. Joseph Denman Smith of Dublin. After 
a tour on the Continent, Mr. Smith delivered at 
the Rotunda two lectures, the substance of which 
is presented in this volume. The book is profes- 
sedly less a record of travels than an argument for 
the cause of the Protestant Reformation. 

Of a number of miscellaneous publications we 
have space for little more than the titles. Zife on 





Board an Emigrant Ship, by the Rev. J. Davis 
Mereweather, a diary composed of the ordinary 
occurrences of a voyage to Australia, interspersed 
with ecclesiastical remarks. Investments for the 
Working Classes, by W. KR. Greg, a reprint of an 
article in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for April, which 
has excited considerable attention. In the school 
series edited by the Rev. Mr. Gleig, inspector- 
general of military schools, A Manual of Arithmetic, 
by Walter M‘Leod, of Chelsea military school, a 
useful manual by an experienced teacher. The 
Speech of Lord St. Germans on Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister, on the occasion of presenting 
petitions in the House of Lords, June 21, 1852. 
A General Introduction to the Epistles of the New 
Testament, with tables of St. Paul's travels, by a 
Bishop’s Chaplain, a learned and sensible tract, 
which would have been better without the question- 
able tenets on baptism and burial in the Appendix. 
First Lessons in French, by Dr. Pirscher, Lutheran 
minister, a useful class-book, specially adapted for 
the capacity of young children. 

In ‘ The Book-Case,’ a number entitled Remark- 
able Events in the Career of Napoleon, could hardly 
fail to present interesting reading; but the com-. 
piler does not display much judgment or taste in 
the management of his subject. In ‘The Parlour 
Library’ appears the romance of Hetdelberq, from 
the prolific pen of Mr. G. P. R. James. 

A collection of poctical pieces, Songs of Past 
Hours, by Mra. Jackson Villiers Tuthill, dedicated 
to her cousin, the late Miss Jane Porter, contains 





of the countries inhabited by the principal nations 
of the ancient world. They will therefore find 
much to interest them in the present volume. It 
comprises Greece and Italy, and a very brief | 
account of Gaul, Britain, Germany, and Africa. 

| Geschichte dev Erzichung, des Unteirichta und der 
Bildung bet den Griechen, Etruskern und Romern. 
Von J. H. Krause. Halle. 

| Tuts history of education among the Greeks and | 
Romans is a valuable accession to our knowledge | 
of antiquity. The author had previously shown | 
his accurate acquaintance with one department of | 
the subject by his elaborate works on the gymnas- 
' tics of the Greeks, and on their four great national 
festivals. The present work is a volume of mode- | 
rate size, and may be safely recommended as the 
best treatise on the subject to which it is devoted. 





SUMMARY. 


| Unper the quaint title of The Contemplative Man's | 
Library, intended for ‘the thinking few,” a new | 
edition of Izaac Walton's Lives, with biographical | 


| 
‘ 
| 


_and illustrative notes, is appearing in parts. The 
| Life of Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, is con- 
tained in the first number, to be followed by the 
| lives of Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, George 
| Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. The sixth | 
and concluding part will contain the life of Izaac | 
' Walton, newly written for this edition. Steel- | 
| engraved portraits, with frequent woodcuts, will 
embellish the work. Since the edition of the 
learned and sympathizing Dr. Zouch, various 
| sources of new or illustrative matter have been 
| opened up, of which fit use is made by the present 
editor. 

' The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
edited by Dr. William Smith, issued in quarterly 
' parts, of which the third has appeared, continues 
to sustain the high expectations formed of the work 
when first announced. High scholarship, classic 
taste, and varied illustration, appear in most of the 


Dr. Smith’s former dictionaries. 
Under the alliterative title of The Rhine and Re- | 
formation, a polemico-descriptive account of the | 


some good thoughts pleasingly expressed, but 
scarcely of such originality or merit as to justify 
their having been brought beyond the private 
sphere of the social group or the manuscript album. 

A bibliographical work on theology and kindred 
subjects, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, is being pub- 
lished, by subscription, by Mr. Darling, proprietor 
of the well-known Theological Library in Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, of which this 
will be a complete catalogue, but, at the same 
time, a useful index to general theological litera- 
ture. In the first volume the arrangement of 


authors and works is alphabetical; in the second, 


a catalogue raisonnée of all departments of theology 
under common-places in scientific order will be 
presented. Of special value to theological students, 
this ‘Cyclopedia’ will also prove an important 
contribution to general literature. 

To-day is published the first No. of a new monthly 
periodical, entitled Zhe Englishman's Magazine. 
It contains eight essays, literary and political, in 
the space of sixty-four octavo pages, and is sold at 
a shilling,--1. England and the Future. 2. Richard 
Lalor Shiel. 3. M. Guizot and Shakspeare. 4, Hora- 
tius Anglicanus. 5. The Quarterly Review and the 
late Lord Jeffrey. 6. Pascal, Dante, and Milton, a 
Literary Parallel. 7. A Discourse on Barbers. And 
8, The Politics of the Past, Present, and Future. 
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ON CERTAIN FOREIGN WARS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS—continued. 


THE most important of the confederate nations con- 
quered by Rameses II., whose forces he defeated 
under Ketesh, were described by the Egyptian 
riests, in the days of the Persians, Greeks, and 
mans, as Bactrians or Scythians. Thus the 
Egyptian priests held the Scythians to have been a 
very powerful people, at a time which I find to 
have been in the days of the Judges, contending 
with Rameses II. on the border of Palestine; and 
it seems hardly possible, under these circumstances, 
that they should not be mentioned by some name 
in the Old Testament. If the Egyptian priests 
were correct in this matter, and it would be very 
sceptical to doubt their correctness respecting the 
greatest conquest of their greatest king, we ought 
to be able to identify the Scythians with some 
known powerful = of the period; for if we 
say that the Scythians opposed Pharaoh, we use 
the appellation ‘‘Sevthians” proleptically. Con- 
sidering the general circumstances of the case, 
there is no people we could fix upon with so high 
a degree of “probability as the Hittites, excepting 
the Amorites; but were they the latter, they would 
be called in hieroglyphics by a name closely re- 
sembling the Hebrew which we render Amorites; 
which is not the case ; such a name being, indeed, 
applied to a people in alliance with them in the 
days of Rameses II. Now the hieroglyphic name 
of the greatest of the peoples which opposed 
Rameses II. reads ‘‘ Kheta” or ‘‘ Sheta,” according 
to different pronunciations anciently obtaining in 
Egypt, and corresponds equally well with Hittites 
and Scythians, the children of Heth and the de- 
scendants of Scythes. The people of Kheta are 
the only foreign race the warriors of which are 
represented in chariots very like those of Egypt; 
and we are told in the Bible that, in the days of 
Solomon, the kings of the Hittites purchased 
chariots brought from Egypt. Again, the Kheta 
are shown by the Egyptian monuments to have 
been under many chiefs, while in the Bible ‘the 
kings of the Hittites” are mentioned on two occa- 
sions. The Kheta, moreover, are the only people re- 
presented on those monuments as having horse- 
men, which accords well with what we read con- 
cerning the Scythian nomads in later times. It is 
also particularly to be borne in mind, that the 
Hittites were in old times so great a nation, that 
the whole country from Lebanon to the Arabian 
Desert, and from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
river Euphrates, is called “all the land of the Hit- 
tites,”’ in a divine declaration to Joshua.* 
But if we must hence infer that the people of 














read of the Hittites as a powerful race, possessing | 
chariots, and ruled by kings, in the days of Solo- 

mon, and as late as those of Jehoram the son of 

Ahab. In these times they could only have dwelt 

as a powerful race to the north or east of the | 
Israelite territories. After the time of Jehoram 

the son of Ahab, the Hittites are but once men-— 
tioned in the Bible in a way that might be sup- 

posed to lead to the inference that some of them 

yet remained in Palestine, as one of the peoples | 
with whom certain of the Jews made affinity in 
the days of Ezra ;* but it is not a necessary conclu- 
sion, from the passage in question, that any of 
them still remained in Palestine, nor that anything | 
more is meant than the Gentile inhabitants of the | 
land. Shortly after we lose sight of the Hittites, | 
we first see the Scythians in history, when that 
people conquered Western Asia, (approaching 
Egypt,) and held it for eight-and-twenty years, 
until expelled by Cyaxares, king of Media, towards 
the close of the seventh century before the Christian 
era. In the time of Xenophon, the Scythini dwelt 
on the banks of the Harpasus, and Pliny places 
‘*the most noble of the Scythians” in that part of 
Asia where the Ten Thousand had found the 
Scythini. The northern parts of Mesopotamia | 
were not far distant from this tract; so that it is | 
not necessary to suppose that the Hittites, if also 
Scythians, were carried away to Asia Minor, though 
this would seem probable from the. time when we | 
lose sight of them in history, a little before the 

days of the greatest power of Assyria, or at least 

the days when the kings of Assyria began to war 

against Palestine. 

If we were to infer that all the peoples whom 
the Greeks called Scythians were of Canaanitish | 
origin, we should manifestly err very widely, since | 
some of the tribes who inhabited the wide tract of | 
Scythia, in the times of the Greeks, were doubtless | 
partly or wholly of Japhetian origin. We must | 
bear in mind that the terms ‘‘ Scythia” and ‘‘Scy- | 
thian” are very vague, like ‘‘ Ethiopia” and | 
‘* Ethiopian.” The appellation of ‘‘ Scythian” was | 
once given by the ancient Greeks to nearly all the 
northern nomad nations of L:urope and Asia, but | 
afterwards it was not so extensively applied, when | 
the Greeks had acquired a greater knowledge of 
the barbarians of the north. It is easy to see how | 
a race of civilized warriors, settling on the borders | 
of a wide land of savage wanderers, might reduce 
many of the inhabitants to its rule by leading them | 
for plunder into rich parts of Asia. And there is 
no difficulty in finding so many peoples called 
‘‘Scythians” by the ancient Greeks in very early 
times, and in admitting that many peoples really 
did bear that name, among themselves, supposing 
it to have been first that of asmall portion of them; 
for a striking parallel is found in the case of the 
great continent of the West, conquered by a few 
civilized+ adventurers, and named after one of 
them; and also (but here the parallel is not com- 
plete) in the subjugation of so much of Asiatic and 
European Scythia by the Russians, and in the 
tract’s being called ‘‘ Russia” or ‘‘ The Russias.” 
It is very evident that the tribes which poured out 
of Asia, and overwhelmed the Roman Empire, as 
well as those which now inhabit the Scythian tracts, 
were of two distinct races, the Caucasian and the 


| 





Kheta are Hittites, it seems impossible to deny 
that they were also Scythians. This appears at 


first sight to be a strange and paradoxical assertion, | 


but rather because it is opposed to our preconceived 
opinions than for any other reason. 

Ancient writers relate nothing respecting the 
origin of the Scythians, under that name, excepting 
mythological fables. But the origin and early his- 
tory of the Hittites, as Hittites, is satisfactorily 
ascertained from the Bible, and from the monu- 
ments of Egypt. The Hittites were descendants 


of Canaan, and settled at first, as it appears, in | 


Palestine, but afterwards extended their territories, 


— even ruling in Mesopotamia in the time of | 


ameses II. Perhaps the expression in the book 


of Genesis, “afterward were the families of the | 
Canaanites spread abroad,” + refers to this and | 


similar extensions of dominion. 
* Joshua, i. 4, 


In the Bible we 
Tt Genesis, x. 18, 





Mongolian ; and though neither of these races can 
| be traced, with any show of reason, from an un- 
mixed Canaanitish origin, this makes it plain that 
the whole tract was not peopled by one race. The 
royal tribe mentioned by Herodotus, and stated by 
| him to have been composed of the descendants of 
| Scythes, and perhaps, also, ‘‘ the most noble of the 
i 
! 
' 





Scythians” spoken of by Pliny, may be supposed 
to be the descendants of the people of Kheta, who 
in the course of ages lost their peculiarities of race 
'and manners, and everything but their religion ; 
for in the days of the Greeks they, or at least many 


) writer tells us, the figure of a bull, which together 
remind us of ‘‘ the heifer Baal.” 





* Esra, ix. 1, 3. 

+ I use the term “‘ civilized” for want of a better, to ex- 
| press superior knowledge of arts and sciences. None 
would venture to call these unprincipled adventurers civil- 
ized in the higher sense of the term. 





| first colonized; and it seems highly 








of them, yet worshipped the sun, and, as one | 


| seem to have made it a rule to carry 


} Variorum., 
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, ere we read, that when that meant” 
held the empire of Asia for fifteen ound People had 
put an end to their domination.* Dati” Ninus 
ginning of the ascendancy of Assyria a the be- 
the time when the great power of Foy Sco ra 
decline, about the middle of the thirteen} egan to 
before the Christian era, and oceaear 1 century 
centuries, we come to the time at which the Chron 
ology obtained from the Septuagint — iron 
persion of mankind. cc 


ation or 
Passage of 


At this time. Canaan was 


y probable that 
d Hittites began to 
sequence of the power of 


fifteen centuries afterwards the 
move northwards in con 
Assyria. 

The case of the Lydians is strikingly similar to 
what is here supposed respecting the Hittites. pe 
to a migration or transplanting, and also as to ite 
time, its cause, and its direction; its time anil 
cause being in like manner hinted at in a passage 
of an ancient historian. We find the Lydians in 
the days of the Pharaohs of the eighteenth an 
nineteenth dynasties, to have inhabited a tract not 
far distant from Egypt, near to Ketesh, and to lx 
reached by boat or ship; and this tract was divided 
into an upper and a lower region. This country 
can only have been all or part of Syria north of 
Palestine; yet the name of the people exactly 
agrees with that of the Lydians, and not with that 
of any other known powerful people. Withina 
few centuries, the Lydians were settled in Western 
Asia Minor, having left their original country in 
the interval from the thirteenth century to the 
eighth before the Christian era. Herodotus, in 
speaking of the Lydians, indicates the time of the 
migration, and apparently hints at its cause, ina 
manner remarkably consistent with what we learn 
from other sources respecting the general history of 
the period. The Greek historian relates, that the 
Heraclide, of whom the first was Agron, son of 
Ninus, and grandson of Belus, ruled for five hun- 
dred and five years, being twenty-two generations 
of kings, until Gyges, having killed his master 
Candaules, the last of these sovereigns, became the 
head of a new dynasty, that of the Mermnada. 
Thus a new period of Lydian history commenced 
about the time when the power of Egypt was suc- 
ceeded by that of Assyria; and an Assyrian cause 
to the migration or transplanting that appears to 
have then taken place is probably hinted at in 
Ninus’s being made the father of the first Heraclide 
king of Lydia. 

It may seem strange that the change from the 
rule of Egypt over many countries of Western Asia 
to that of Assyria should have produced such 
migrations or transplantings of peoples; that tribes 
which had been long settled, sometimes at war 
with the Pharaohs, at others subject or tributary 
to them, should so soon have voluntarily moved, 
or been carried to other tracts under the age! 
empire. 


eenth and 


But when we compare the policy @ 
Egypt with that of Assyria, we find that, even ® 
their time of greatest power, the Pharaohs made 
peace with conquered nations, or put them t 
tribute, and do not appear to have traneplan 
peoples, nor to have generally razed stronghous 
to the ground; whereas the great kings of Assy™ 
away com 
quered peoples to far countries, and to ae 
destroy cities of strength. The Egyptians ev! on 
followed a more humane and far-sighted pou) 
than their great rivals; and thus the former rset 
up powerful allies, but the latter had ae 
governors alone on whom to rely in cases afer its 
gency: the one empire slowly tet Sd 
great power had ceased, but the other fell th wolf 
successful revolts or insurrections, compare® 

i ery § veriod. 
in a very short peric Recrarp Srvant Pots 
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aaa é 1. ante 

* «His [i. e. Scythis] igitur Asis ape q _ 

annos vectigalis fut. Pendendi tribals ~ = aT, 
Assyriorum, imposuit.”—Justin, lib, I. Cap. 


Mr 
+ Since writing the above, I find that my friend 
Urquhart has independently arrived at the cop from 
the Hittites were Scythians, for different reasoas 
those which I have adduced.—B, 8. P 
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oy gene 
roPICcs OF THE WEEK. 


vsty with the meeting of the German 
r the Advancement of Science—the 


jation fo 
per Ee which we communicated in our last 
ae nber—the Imperial Academy Nature Curioso- 
yoy resolved to celebrate its 200th anniver- 
pos This Society, the oldest natural history 
wr shoe in the world, was inaugurated on the 


‘ i ng its mem- 
1st of January, 1652, and includes among a- 
bers all the great naturalists of the day. It is 
not generally known that the contributions 
to the transactions of this Society may be written 
in any European language, except the Slavonic 
Halects We understand that at the next meeting 
some organic changes in the constitution of the 
Association will be proposed, the Imperial Academy, 
ike our own societies, having become conscious 
that scientific bodies, in common with other social 
institutions, can only preserve their purity and 
igour by appl -tecaglhcapers te 
Seeatieoes demand. The following invitation 
has been communicated to us officially :-— 
‘‘ Breslau, July 24, 1852. 
“We have the honour of informing the members and 
friends of the Imperial Academy Nature Curiosorum in 
Great Britain that the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of our Society, which was postponed on account of the cold 
season, Will take place at Wiesbaden on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1952, simultaneously with the meetings of the 
German Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
it is to be hoped that the attendance will be numerous on 
thst important occasion, when every exertion will be used 
to render the stay of the members and visitors as agreeable 
as possible. ‘THe Prestpium.” 
The Iearned Societies having terminated their 
London sittings are beginning to rusticate, and with 
their ladies to indulge in social and instructive 
wirth, The entomologists have had a field-day at 
Mickleham; the archeologists meet shortly at 
Newcastle; the scientific men of all departments 
meet together in a month’s time at Belfast ; and in 


another three weeks the physicists and naturalists | 


of Germany assemble at Wiesbaden, all with a cor- 
dial interchange of invitations to their contempo- 
aries in foreign lands. Meanwhile the provincial 
antiquaries, whose local researches are of so much 
valuable interest, are holding their annual gather- 
ing, and so ministering with agreeable relish to 
the healing of differences and the renewal of im- 
peded friendships. It is pleasant to turn from the 
syuabbles that have been lately hanging over the 


antiquities of London, to the lively jokes and com- | 


puments exchanged in the rural and lighter atmo- 


phere of the country. The Cambrian Archeological | 


tion proposes to hold its aunual meeting on 

the 23rd proximo, at Ludlow, where there are 
many antiquarian relics, both in the city and its 
nemity, to claim attention. First, there is the 
Castle, the Church, and an old monastic building 
‘joing it, called the College. Then there is the 
‘nous old Feathers Inn, and the Almshouse. 
Adjoinin is Ludford, where James II. was received 
reo elsh progress, Whitton, Cainham Camp, 
= nory of Bloomtield, and Stoke Castle. On the 
elsh side are Downton Castle, Wigmore Castle, 
ry the Grange, where may be seen the last relic 
“a _ celebrated Abbey of Wigmore, and 
be = be er objects of interest in this locality may 
Rall os Brandon Camp, the camps of Coxall 
mu and the Gaer Ditches, the Norman castle of 
ee church, and Offa’s Dyke. At 
7 we Sussex Archeological Society have 
rrr the annual meeting having been held 
obey, at the invitation of Lady Webster, 
Fiday in last week, the Earl of Waldegrave 
Mr. Lower read a paper on ‘The 


resi 
Battle i »° . : 
Pay Hastings,’ in which he detailed the posi- 


* 
“< 


% 
“2 pale of the y . ; 
ier. 4 fod Abbey where Harold fell. 


! followed with a rin whic 
be a paper in which 
Aig oped that the famous ‘ Roll of Battle 
, Ay ich many families are indebted for 
; “scent to the Norman Conquest, was 
° 
= it were preserved. Mr. Blaauw 
are On a visit of King Edward II. to 
‘» i which he stated that travelling 


> 


Batis 
Te 


ying those reforms which time and | 


€ troops, and pointed to the ground within | 
The } 


and that neither the Roll nor any copy | 


ous, and the means of hospitality so 


rare, that the King had to bring his own ginger, 
rice, cloves, and almonds, while bread, pigs, mut- 
tons, capons, and peacocks, were contributed by 
the abbot and neighbouring landholders. Mr. 
Cooper made some remarks ‘ On the Lords of the 
Rape of Hastings,’ and other communications were 
made to the meeting by the Rev. E. Turner, Mr. Cor- 
ner, and others. Atadinner given to the party of 
nearly five hundred in the ancient roofless refectory 
of Battle Abbey, the speeches were generous and 
facetious. The chairman proclaimed his descent 
to be a truly archeological one. There was a 
Waldegrave in the Conqueror’s army, and a Wal- 
degrave on the side of Harold; these contributed 
to the pacification of the country and their own 
comfort, by marrying, “‘and from that pair,” said 
the noble Earl, ‘‘I ain descended.” The veteran 
John Britton, now in his 81st year, after devoting 
sixty active years to archeology, topugraphy, 
and history, bore interesting testimony to the plea- 
sure afforded by a genuine love and study of anti- 
quities ; Messrs. Lower, Blaauw, Hunter, and others, 
made severally amusing speeches, for an excellent 
report of which we must refer the reader to the 
‘Brighton Gazette ;’ and lastly, a compliment was 
paid to the ladies present by the Hon. Mr. Brande, 
in saying that, for the reason they never grew 
old or became antiquated, they were the only trea- 


archeologically. 

In our last we gave an account, from the Algiers 
journals, of the planting in that country of wheat 
taken from an ancient Egyptian mummy last year. 
The experiment is, however, not new. A few years 
since some cern, taken from a mummy by, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Pettigrew, was distributed among several 
gentlemen. <A few grains fell to the lot of Mr. 
Tupper, who, in an account printed by him and 
circulated among his friends at the time, stated 
the mode in which he had successfully reared two 
ears of corn out of the three grains which fell to 
| his share. The wheat thus raised resembled that 
described as reared in Algeria, and has we believe 
been since grown by Mr. Masters, a skilful horti- 
culturist at Canterbury. These instances of pro- 
tracted vegetation were once regarded with doubt, 
but the fact is now well established. About twenty- 
five years ago a report was read to the French savans 
| at Paris, of the germination of a bulb which had 
| been found within the folds of a mummy brought 
from Thebes ; but the story was regarded as fabu- 
Five years afterwards several stone coffins 








| 

| lous. 

_ of the 11th and 12th century were discovered ina 
' ruined religious house in the South of France. 
| They contained skeletons resting on, or rather 
| packed in, smail seeds, which some individual, sus- 
| pecting that they were not destitute of vitality, 
had the curiosity to plant in his gardan ; the result 
was a fine crop of cummin. 

The report of Mr. Bayley, President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, on some specimens 
of Australian cotton submitted to him by Dr. Lang, 
opens up new views of prosperity and wealth for 
the colony. The specimens were grown at various 
localities on the eastern shores of Australia, in 
situations ranging from twenty-seven to thirty-two 
and a half degrees south latitude. 
experimental crops, grown at Ipswich, on the 





seed on an acre. The grower having no means of 
cleaning it, sold it in the rough to a merchant at 
Sydney at 24d. a pound, upon which he calculates 
a clear profit, after deducting all expenses of grow- 
ing and picking, of 4/. 11s. 8d. Of a sample of this 
lot Mr. Bayley says, ‘‘ The cotton grown by Mr. 
Douglas. is really beautiful cotton, and worth, if 


| of cleaning is not great after the necessary machi- 
nery has once been procured. Mr. Bayley adds, 


to produce cotton of the most beautiful and useful 


2s. 6d. per pound.” oid 
| Saturday was a great day at Eton, a brilliant 


sures around them that could not be considered | 


description, at rates of value varying from 64d. to | ’ 
_appeared on both sides, including many men 


/ eminent in science as well as in the medical pro- 











One of the | 


| Brennell river, consisted of 920 Ibs. of cotton in the | 


' courtesy.” 


properly cleaned, two shillings a pound.” The cost 


that ‘such superior and. excellent attributes of | 
perfect cotton have been rarely seen in Manchester, | 


and prove indisputably the capability of Australia | Mr. Lizars as of disreputable character, or whether 


and distinguished audience having assembled to | fession, Dr. Taylor, 


hear the speeches and witness the proceedings pre- 
vious to the breaking up for the vacation. Dr. 
Okes, Provost of King’s Colege, Cambridge, the 
Chancellor of the University, accompanied by the 
Rev. Messrs. Witts and Thring, Posers, were re- 
ceived by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, the Provost, Dr. 
Hawtrey, the Head Master, and the other College 
authorities. Lord Derby was present, with Mr. 
Secretary Walpole, Lord Stratford, Lord John 
Manners, the Duke of Newcastle, and other public 
men. The election speeches were well delivered, 
and the whole of the school proceedings gave much 
satisfaction. The day closed with the usual ban- 
quet in the College Hall, and the regatta and fire- 
works out of doors. The number of boys on the 
books is 598. Mathias, King’s Scholar, is this 
year’s captain of the school. It was altogether a 
good Election Saturday, Lord Derby mentioned in 
his speech at the banquet, on the toast of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers being given, that there are no 
fewer than six old Etonians in the present 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Vint, who died recently at Colchester, has 
bequeathed the whole of his collection of antiqui- 
ties to that town, on condition that a fire-proof 
building be erected for their reception. This 
gentleman's collection was not, we believe, con- 
fined to local antiquities, but comprised many good 
examples acquired by him in Italy, and we almost 
regret they have been bequeathed to a provincial 
institution, when a place so much more fitting for 
them, and far more generally available, might have 
been found in the British Museum. We do not 
wonder that antiquities of local interest should be 
coveted by those towns near which they were found, 
but we think that local interests should yield to 
the necessity of our seeing in the national collection 
such an assemblage of objects illustrating ancient 
manners as would amply repay a provincial anti- 
quary for a journey to London. The inactivity 
once so justly complained of is no longer to be 
denounced; the archwological collections of the 
British Museum are become creditable. The Elgin 
marbles, the sculptures of Nineveh and Persepolis, 
the Greek, Roman, and Etruscan antiquities, are 
worthy of a national institution, and the collections 
for the ethnology and archeology of our own races 
are beginning to assume a respectable figure. On 
this account we would strongly urge on collectors 
contemplating such bequests, the propriety of con- 
tributing to the stock of information which the 
very numerous objects displayed in juxtaposition 
within the archeological department of the British 
Museum are so well calculated to afford, 

A trial has taken place this week before the 
Court of Session in Scotland, which has excited 
unusual interest among professional men. An 
action was brought by Mr. Lizars, the well-known 
anatomist and surgeon, against Professor Syme, of 
the University of Edinburgh, for alleged libel, the 
damages being laid at 10007, A book by Professor 


| Syme was reviewed last year in the London 


‘Medical Gazette,’ and Mr. Syme, being dissatis- 
fied with the review, wrote a letter to the editor, 
defending his book, and commenting severely on 
the conduct of Mr. Lizars, in whose work on the 
same subject his practice had been attacked. Dr. 
Alfred Taylor, editor of the ‘ Medical Gazette,’ 
»rinted the letter, but excluded a passage which 
he stated in a note ‘‘ would have been subject to 
the English law of libel.” The passage was one in 
which Mr. Syme declined to enter into discussion 
with Mr. Lizars, ‘‘ as one whom he regarded as long 
placed beyond the pale of professional respect and 
The letter, with these offensive words, 
was then printed by Mr. Syme in the ‘ Monthly 
Journal of Medical Science,’ of which he is one of 
the conductors, with explanation of its having been 
expunged by the editor of the London ‘ Medical 
Gazette.’ The question before the jury was, whe- 
ther these words implied a general charge against 


they only signified the personal estimate in which 
Mr. Syme held him. A great array of witnesses 


Professor of Medical Juris- 
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prudence at Guy’s Hospital, stated that he omitted 
the passage as believing it to be damaging to Mr. 

Lizars’ professional character. Mr. Kestevin, author 
of the article in the ‘ Gazette,’ confirmed this view, 

as did Professor Miller of Edinburgh, and other wit- 

nesses. On the other hand, Professors Christison, 

Simpson, Carpenter, of London University; Dr. 

Combe, Dr. Johnstone, of Berwick, and others, 

understood the words as merely expressing the re- 

lation in which the two surgeons stood to each 

other. It appeared in the proceedings, that those 

who knew the parties generally took this view; 

while strangers to their long previous animosities 

regarded the words as professionally libellous. The 

jury, being locally familiar with the state of matters 

between the parties, naturally, and we think rightly, 

took the former view, and found for the defender. 

Besides the interest in the trial, from the number 

of distinguished men appearing in court, there are 

one or two points worthy of notice suggested by it. 

Dr. Taylor, the editor of the ‘Medical Gazette,’ 

acted an honourable and dignified part in the whole 

proceeding, and a favourable contrast is presented 

in his manner of editing the London journal to that 
of its northern contemporary, in which attacks so 
personal were permitted. In the personal contro- 

versy Mr. Syme may have been altogether right, 

and is generally thought to be so by the profession ; 
but to use a journal over which he had control 
for this attack was scarcely justifiable. The rival- 

ries and jealousies of the medica! men of Edinburgh 
have long been notorious, and have brought dis- 
credit upon science as well as upon the profession. 
Few public men connected with the University of 
Edinburgh and its medical school, for the last two 
generations, have not been engaged in disgraceful 
contests with colleagues, who ought only to have 
been ‘‘brethren in arts and rivals in renown.” 
Let us hope that the public exposure made in this 
case will not be without salutary influence. 

A controversy has also arisen at Edinburgh, on 
the occasion of the recent election of Professor Mac- 
dougall to the chair of Moral Philosophy, which 
will probably have to be decided by the courts of 
law. The patronage of the chair, as most of those 
in the University, is vested in the Town Council, 


as patrons holding the trust for the Crown under | 


the charter of foundation. After an election the 
ceremony of induction takes place, when a deputa- 


tion of the patrons present the elected to the Senatus | 


Academicus, or body of professors, At the same 
time the Senatus ‘‘ admits and receives” 


professor. There has always been much jealousy 


as to the mutual rights of the two bodies, and the | 


Senatus has latterly attempted to make their ad- 


step as the induction of the Town Council. On 
the other hand the admission is represented as 
merely a matter of form, the induction being the 
only process legally necessary. 
admission were equally essential, the Senatus would 
possess a veto on any appointment, and the patron- 
age of the University by the Town Council be 
merely nominal. 


the present instance legal proceedings have been 


instituted, and Professor Macdougall’s appointment | 
The Scottish judges will determine | 


is in abeyance. 
the question of law, but the policy of the system 
will be one still open to discussion. It is of course 
desirable that the Senatus should approve the 
choice of the patrons, and be able to receive cor- 
dially a new professor who is thenceforth to belong 
to their body and assist at their deliberations. But 
this advantage would be dearly bought by any 
change which would affect the present mode of 
professorial appointments. Men of learning, and 
especially university authorities, are notoriously 
incapable of rightly exercising such patronage. The 
rivalries, partialities, and varied influences to which 
learned men are exposed, are adverse to decisions 
for which independent patrons are better qualified, 
when acting under advice of competent judges, and 
amenable to public opinion. The experience of the 
English as well as foreign universities has proved 


this; and it is worthy of note that the Oxford | 


University Commission in their recent report, in 


the new | 


If the academical | 


Several inductions have latterly | - 
taken place under protest of the Senatus, and in | 


reference to the appointment of professors, recom- 
mend the system of the University of Edinburgh. 

By the railway accident at Stockton-on-Tees, last | 
Monday, Mr. Grainger, C.E., one of the most | 
eminent engineers of the present day, lost his life. 
Several of the lines in Scotland and the north of 
England were constructed under his direction, as | 
the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, and the Leeds 
and Northern. Mr. Grainger was formerly presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, and 
latterly had taken a prominent part in the political 
and municipal affairs of Edinburgh, for the pro- 
vostship of which city he was last year proposed. 

An advertisement has appeared in several of the 
German newspapers from Jacob and William 
Grimm, the authors of the new ‘German Dic- 
tionary,’ in which they acknowledge the extra- 
ordinary interest and sympathy received from all 
quarters in their great undertaking; at the same | 
time they, we think most unreasonably, blame these | 
very friends because they do not devote their time 
and energies more exclusively to the labours of the 
‘Dictionary’ instead of to their own pursuits. The | 
Grimms put forth their advertisement in Latin 
instead of German character, and use the capital 
letter only at the beginning of a sentence. To one 
accustomed to read German printed in the German 
character, and with the aid of a capital letter to | 
each substantive, this new method is extremely | 
confusing. The brothers Grimm also affect in 
some words an improved mode of spelling, which 
does not meet with universal approbation. 

The third centenary commemoration of the 
treaty of Passau will be celebrated on the 2nd of | 
August this year in Darmstadt, and in connexion | 
with it Dr. Zimmerman, a divine of some celebrity, 
intends to revise and complete an entire edition of | 
the works of Martin Luther, to be ready for pub- | 
lication on the 26th of September, 1855. the three 
hundredth anniversary of the ‘‘religious peace” | 
established by Charles V. 

The Cork papers report the maximum of visitors | 
to the National Exhibition to have occurred on | 
Monday, when 4304 entered the building, 580 | 
with season tickets, and 3724 paying the fee of 
sixpence, the receipts being nearly 100/. 

M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, ex-Professor of | 
Philosophy in the Collége de France, has been 
appointed one of the twelve editors of the Journal 














| Oriental scholar. The salary is 240/. a year. 
places are only maintained as a pretext for en- 
couraging deserving sarans. 


A translation into French of the works of Saint 


| Theresa is about to be published; it has been made | 
mission of a professor as important and essential a | 


by a Jesuit. This saint's writings are much 
admired by her own church; but from the little 
-we know of them, we should think them too 
rhapsodical and mystical for the public. 

Mr. Lennie, author of the ‘ Principles of English 
Grammar,’ and other well-known school-books, 
died last week at Edinburgh, where he had long 
_ been highly esteemed as a public teacher. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. — July 5th. —J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair. 
Esq., was elected a Subscriber to the Society. Mr. 
Jansen for Mr. Hagan exhibited a lepidopterous 
larva, from whose segments grew several long 
fungoid processes. Mr. Douglas exhibited a bam- 
boo fan imported from China two or three years 
since, and now with many others found to be quite 
destroyed by Apate Bambuser, Spence, MSS. Ata 
former exhibition of a bamboo vase attacked by 
this beetle, it had been stated that bamboo was not 
subject to attacks of insects in this country, but it 
appeared from a letter from E. L. Layard, Esq., 
Corresponding M. E. S. at Ceylon, that in that 
country bamboo fences and articles were constantly 
destroyed by several kinds of insects. Mr. Douglas 
exhibited several fine species of Lepidoptera taken 
on the occasion of the Society's field-day at Mickle- 
ham on 26th June, also the curious Jarva-case of 
Tinea preclatella found on Geum urdbanum at Wick- 
ham. He also exhibited Lithocolletis scabdiosella, a 





| quisitions, Dipthera Orion, 


| at Mickleham Downs two days 
| Gregson exhibited a number o 


| modes Templi, found hybernatin 


| kinson exhibited several Oinophila 


' the fungus. 


| Jellicoe, Esq., in the chair. 


| 


biosa Columbaria 
Captures and ac- 
from the N 
the rare Coleophora solitariella, bred jn ee . 
Holostea, and C. albitarsella, bred from Glechoma 
hederacea. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a cr a 
of the very rare Pachetra leucophea, taken Sota 
befure. Mr. ¢ © 


f fine and local in. 
ngland, including (ry. 

g in heaps of iron. 
ary. The President, 


new species recently bred from Sca 
Mr. Grant exhibited some recent 


sects from the north of E 


stone from October to Febru 
on the part of Mr. Spence, read a 
letter from G. H. K. Thwaites, in, REE 
resident in Ceylon, confirming previous ‘ecteunt, 
of some of the Pausside having the power of cre. 
pitating ; the example of it that he had noticed 
was in Cerapterus Westermanni. Mr. S, J. Wil. 
rau-fava, reared 
from cases found in a wine-cellar, and formed of 
the black fungus not uncommon in such places. 
He stated that the bottled wine in the cellar was 
not affected by these insects, although they were 
said to be destroyers of the corks of bottled wine 
nor were any of the insects near the wine, and in 
this instance he thought the larve had fed upon 
The following memoirs were read 
‘ Observations on the Habits and Economy of Va. 
rious Insects,’ by Mr. W. Varney ; ‘ Descriptions 
of Hymenoptera from the North of India,’ by Mr. 
F. Smith; ‘Contributions towards the Natural 
History of British Microlepidoptera, with two 
illustrative plates,’ by Mr. J. W. Douglas. 


ee 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIFS.-—June 28th.—Charles 
Mr. Hugh C. Baker, 
President and Actuary of the Canada Insurance 
Company, Hamilton, was elected a Fellow. A 


| paper was then read, ‘On the Present State of 


Information relating to the Laws of Sickness and 
Mortality, as exemplified in the Tables of Con. 
tributions, &c., used by Friendly Societies,’ by 
Henry Tompkins, Esq. By a comparison of various 
tables of sickness and mortality, and the contribu- 
tions and benefits founded thereon, great dissimi 


| larity was found to exist in the views taken of 


these subjects by the leading actuaries of the day, 


| and the author cited a number of facts in support 
| of his statement. 
des Savans, in the room of the late Burnouf, the | 
The | 


Profit he considered was not an 
element in any friendly society; if, therefore, thecon- 
tributions were too high they were not fair, and if 


| too low they were not safe ; nevertheless, it appeared 


by extracts from the tables of various friendly 


| societies, that the contributions required to insure 


Henry Haselden, | 
| per annum, 


mense number of facts rel 
' and sickness prevalent in th 
, ceeding anything o 
! If these could be made av 


which it had hitherto unfo 


‘per annum to each person 


a certain amount of money during sickness, &c., 
for persons of the same age and under similar cir- 
cumstances, differed in a very wide degree. Many 
of these tables had been approved by gentlemen of 
known standing, and had evidently been compiled 
with great care, but by reason of the insuthciency 
of the data at present available these discrepancies 
could not have been avoided. The author illue 
trated this part of the subject by a diagram, 
which exhibited the average amount of sickness 
from age 18 to 9? > 
clusivé, according to the best authorities, by — 
it appeared that from age 18 to ol the ye 
sickness falling to the lot of each person was 5 “ 

but after that age the disc . 
were found to commence. After adverting 3g 
vast extent of these societies, and to the impor" 
tance of their operations being based on ait 
data and sound principles, the author proces’ 
to state, that the registrar of friendly societies ™ 
England (Mr. Tidd P 


repancies 


ratt) had collected an = 
ating to the mortait} 
ese societies, lar © 
f the kind attempted hitherto. 
ailable to the Institute ™ 
which would give gore 


£ 


Actuaries (and an abstract ’ 
. , Ing 
idea of their extent was now being Pp 


les might 

publication), he could not doubt that — malty 

be deduced from them of the greatest pub’ far to 
ould go ™ 


and importance, and such as W 


; sculative charact® 
redeem the subject from that spect 
‘ rtunately borne. 
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in the 
Ca ed and admitted. 


Mr. Graves read a letter 


Mr. Worsaae, the Danish antiquary, and let- | 
ters from several of the new members, including | 


Crofton Croker, Patrick Chalmers, 


po Rev. J. Fitzgerald, P.P., expressing the | 


fforded them to join an institu- 


pleasure which it a C 
fon of such national value, and stating that they | 


gould do everything in their power to forward its 
and objects. ppt 

suseum and library were numerous and interest- 
A series of rubbings from brasses in Saint 


Peter’s Church, Norfolk, were exhibited by per- | 
_ment of which the gratitude of the public to the 


mission of Mrs. Hewitt O’Bryen, Deanery, Water- 
fed, The chief attraction of the meeting, how- 
ever, was the cast from the ancient cross-legged 

~ in Kilfane Church, which has been executed 
for the Society's museum, for the purpose of de- 


} 
| 
} 
| 
\ 
| 
} 
| 


; 


The presentations to the | 


| 


| Vandervelde, are 


ArcH#oLocicaL, — July 7th. —Dr. the age of eighteen ; some splendid Carlo Dolces 
chair. Seventeen new members were 


and Guidos in great variety; and modern works 
by West and Reynolds, Claude’s Sermon on the 
Mount was a marvellous composition, though weak 
as to the figure subject, and Berghem’s famous 
Landscape with Figures, perhaps the greatest of 
his masterpieces. Perugino, Bellini, Giulio Ro- 
mano, and Sasso Ferrato, are a few amongst the 
earlier Italian names; Paul Veronese, Salvator 
Rosa, the latter particularly great, and Albano 
amongst the later; and Dutch works, including a 
world-famous Paul Potter, and gems by Cuyp and 
mentioned at random only 
amongst a multitude of attractions, for the enjoy- 


noble Marquis cannot be too warmly expressed. 


The Paris papers announce the death of M. 
Feucheére, a sculptor of note. He executed some 


fraying the cost consequent on the execution of | of the basso-relicvos of the triumphal arch at the 


which a subscription was commenced. In con- 


nexion with this subject Mr. Graves read a paper | 


‘On cross-legged effigies in the county of Kilkenny.’ 
Mr, Richard R. Brash, architect, Cork, attended 
the meeting, and read a paper on ‘ The local anti- 

ities of Buttevant,’ illustrated by a large num- 
ber of very beautiful drawings. 
report ‘On discoveries made ‘n a rath at Dunbel.’ 
The Dean of Waterford sent some documents con- 
nected with the cathedral of that city, which were 
curious, as detailing the ecclesiastical furniture re- 


maining in the cathedral up to the seventeenth | 


century. Mr. P. Cody, Mullinavat, forwarded one 
of aseries of Fenian traditions of Iverk barony, 
which he is collecting, respecting the monument 
known a8 Leabaan-Ceadach Mor, or the grave of 
Ceadach the Great, and of which he gave an ac- 
count. 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


{ 
| 


Mr. Prim made a | 


| 
\ 
} 
} 
i 
| 


Barriére de l’Etoile, the monumental fountain to 
Cuvier near the Jardin des Plantes, the statue of 
Bossuet on the Place Saint-Sulpice, and numerous 
other works of merit. The same journals record 
the sale of Pradier’s designs, sketches, and plaster 
groups, together with such of his works as hap- 
pened to remain unsold. The prices realized were 
not on the whole so high as might have been ex- 
pected from the great continental celebrity of that 
artist. His statue of Sappho in the last exhibition 
was taken by the Government for 520/.; and the 
great gold medal, worth 160/., was awarded to it. 
The model was sold for 40/, The city of Geneva, 


| Pradier’s native place, purchased his group in 


j 
} 


{ 


plaster of ‘ Homer and his Guide’ for 1501, From 
Paris we learn also that Prince Paul de Wiirtem- 
berg’s picture gallery, comprising works of Fra 


| Bartolomeo, P. de Champregne, Rubens, Titian, 


By the liberality of the Marquis of Westminster | 


this noble collection of works in the various schools 
af Italy, trance, Flanders, and England, is again 
laid open to public inspection under certain regu- 
ations. Visitors who have obtained orders by 
personal application are admitted on Thursdays 
between the hours of half-past one and five. 

Since last year, when a lengthened notice of the 
gallery appeared in our columns, several additions 
have been made to the splendid furniture of the 
‘partments; and.amongst those pictures which 
vere not noticed on that occasion may be ob- 
served the following :--In the ante-room is con- 
‘picuous a very remarkable painting of large size, 
gaa representing the square of St. Mark’s, 
say? OF the occasion of a grand bull-fight, the 
lth December, 1740. howaed the ane are 
ranged benches for spectators, seven deep, number 
‘ng about five hundred on each side. The interior 
Square is filled with groups of tauromachists and 
‘pectators. Not less than many thousand figures 
; parately introduced into this remarkable 
: uetion, which describes the festivities in full 
eg . he architecture of the famous square 
oul ton great perfection. From the top of the 
taahle as & Tope is stretched, upon which a 
i the making a descent; and every window 
‘ Ouses is represented as filled with in. 
- SS gage 7 hese scenes were in honour 
“ “ey of the King of Poland, the Elector 
Witpenen ee picture was purchased in 1836 
the ve a The exquisite Claudes in 
may Ganetin’ fi pa already described (‘Lite- 
d in tage » page 443), there are also 
Raphael, Titian’, ia two Holy Fanvilies of 
tabva in Adulte 8 La Bella di Cadore, Womun 
lsplicate of ¢ - and Tribute Money (the latter a 
by Murillo, at neare in Munich), a masterpiece 

4 am - described; two of the finest 
ed The lad ‘ngland, The Man with the Hawk 
¥ “ the = besides portraits of 
Calied vem, and a small composition 

3 the Salutation of the Virgin. Besides the 





Guido, Poussin, and other great masters, has been 
sold, at for the most part moderate prices. A Paris 
letter tells us that some dissatisfaction has been 
caused in the artistic circles by the election of M. 
Seinart, in preference to M. Rude, as a member 
of the section of sculpture of the Academy des 
Beaux Arts, in the rooin of the late Pradier. Rude 
is not only greatly M. Seinart’s senior, but an in- 
finitely superior sculptor. His political opinions, 
however, are not, it appears, in accordance with 
those which happen to have the upper hand just 
now, and go all the influence of the Government is 
employed to injure him, It is a pity that the 
French people should allow the generous and noble 
patronage which they extend to the fine arts to be 
perverted by political animosity. 

A Provisionary Committee has been appointed 
in Kénigsberg to take measures for raising a 
monument to Kant in that town. It has been de- 
cided by a majority of the members to erect a 
statue in bronze upon the Philosophendamme, a 
favourite walk of Kant, and to entrust the execu- 
tion of the work to Rauch the sculptor. 

A very chaste and perfectly simple monument 
has been executed in Rome by John Gibson the 
sculptor, to the memory of his brother Benjamin 
Gibson, the well-known and much esteemed sculptor 
and antiquary, who died last year at the baths of 
Lucca. It consists of a plain tablet of white marble, 
with an inscription surmounted by a Greek scroll, 
and is erected in the burial-ground at the Lucca 
baths. A duplicate monument will be placed next 
winter in the English burial-greund at Rome. 

The annual meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland took place 
last Saturday in Edinburgh, Sir W. Gibson Craig, 
Bart., the late member for the city, presiding. 
A most satisfactory report of the affairs of 
the Association was submitted to the meeting. 
The sum devoted to purchase of pictures this year 
was 1300/., and upwards of 100/. for subjects in 
statuary porcelain, to be distributed by lot among 
subscribers. The chairman stated that nearly 
80,0007. have been expended by the Association, 
during the eighteen years of its existence, in the 
encouragement of art, and they had every prospect 
of more extended usefulness. He referred to the 


sda, ond! one is a very remarkable | laying of the foundation stone of the new National 
y him in a minute style at | Gallery at Edinburgh by their Patron, Prince 
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Albert, a building which for site and convenience 
would be unsurpassed by any picture gallery in the 
world. The completion of the fine equestrian 
statue of Wellington, by Steell, was also referred 
to with satisfaction, statuettes of which are to be 
distributed with next year’s prizes. 

We read in a Belgian journal that no less a per- 
sonage than Sir E. Landseer has resolved to exhibit 
an original work at the approaching exhibition at 
Antwerp, and that several other distinguished 
painters are about to do the same. If this be true, 
Sir Edwin will render a real service to English 
artists, by getting them, as we have often re- 
commended, to exhibit in foreign countries. 

By the command of Louis Napoleon, or his ad- 
visers, a shabby and discreditable piece of spolia- 
tion has taken place, in the removal, from the 
funeral monument of Napoleon at the Invalides, 
of two bas-reliefs, representing, one the Prince de 
Joinville receiving the mortal remains of the Em- 
peror at St. Helena, and the other the meeting of 
Louis Philippe with his son on his return to Paris. 

The first stone of the buildings for the com- 
pletion of the Louvre was laid with the usual 
ceremonies on such occasions on Sunday last. 

It is stated from Madrid that works of Murillo, 
Zurburan, Herrara, Cano, El Espanoletto, and 
Urbina, have just been discovered in the convent of 
Cartuja, at Seville. 
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MUSIC. 


Mapamek CuHarron, Mr. Mitchell's graceful and 
lady-like prima donna, who contributed so largely 
to the success of his French operas, made her 
appearance on Tuesday, at HER MAJESTY'sS THEATRE, 
in the character of Amina in the Sonnambulu. 
That any very great or striking effect would be 
produced by her was not to be expected. Her voice 
has not the power or volume for large results, and 
her style is by no means distinguished by largeness 
or breadth ; but she has qualities that can never 
fail to leave most pleasing impressions on her 
hearers, She executes with great neatness and 
precision ; her intonation is true, her voice flexible, 
her manner extremely winning and prepossessing ; 
of all which she gave abundant proof on Tuesday. 
Her performance of the character was marked 
throughout by ease and grace. Her ‘Ah non 
giunge’ was singularly truthful, bright, and pure. 
‘Come per me’ was equally so. In her action she 
was comparatively quiet, but nevertheless im- 
pressive. If other singers have made more of the 
character than she did, few have more faithfully, 
or pleasingly, or tastefully expressed what the 
composer meant when he wrote the living melodies 
which he has allotted to Amina. Gardoni, who 
now and then needs some new impetus to exertion, 
seemed to have found it in the new Amina, for he 
sang admirably as E/vino, with far more animation 
than usual. Bassini made a good Rodolfo; all that 
the character allowed he brought out. 

At the Royat ITaLian OpgrA, Anna Bolena, 
one of Donizetti's best operas, although in some 
respects rather a heavy one, was revived on the 
same night, with the most signal success. Why 
it is not given oftener, we know not. But with 
Grisi and Mario still at command, and still in 
possession of their unrivalled powers, the manage- 
ment would always find it ‘draw ;’ so at least we 
venture to imagine. Next to her Norma, Anna is 
perhaps one of Grisi’s greatest parts; and Mario's 
Percy is little likely to be rivalled during his day, 
or after it. The andience of Tuesday seemed fully 
to feel this, for the applause was most enthusiastic 
and incessant. The well-known air, ‘ Cielo a mici 
lunghi spasimi,’ and its predecessor, ‘ Al dolce 
guidami,’ were most touchingly given by Grisi; 
and if her voice has lost something of the exube- 
rant fulness with which they used to gush out, the 
exquisite tenderness with which she invested those 
beautifully flowing strains was universally felt, 
and nothing missed. Her acting was as full of 
intensity and dramatic force as ever. The curtain 
fell amid a perfect storm of plaudits. Mario’s voice 
was in excellent condition. His ‘ Vivi tu’—it was 
Rubini’s—was most consummately executed, Less 
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florid and less ‘feathery’ than Rubini’s, his fiori- 
tura was nevertheless most fully conceived 
and executed. With ‘ Ah cosi’ the audience were 
in perfect raptures. The Harry of Marini was 
imposing, and moderately successful, but he wants 
refinement and he wants feeling, and he is by no 
means always sure of his intonation. Mdlle. Seguin 
sings as well as when she first came out, we cannot 
say better. Her acting is sadly deficient. Malle. 
Bellini «ang very creditably in the unimportant 
part of Jane Seymour. 

Balfe’s promised opera was produced, as an- 
nounced, at the Surrey THEATRE, on Monday 
night, and a house crowded to the ceiling gave a 
boisterous welcome to it and bim. The Devil's in 
it, is the not very reverent or refined title of it, 
and the libretto bears the ‘ multitudinous’ name 
of Bunn. It is, however, a rifacciamento of the 
old farce of The Devil to Pay, with the basket- 
maker and his fortunes ‘set to music ;’ and ver 
pretty music it is—gay and sparkling, very ach 
after the fashion of the Quatre Fils d’Aymon. It 
is precisely of that stamp and style of composition 
in which Balfe not only excels, but stands alone 
among our English composers. There are several 
very pretty, if not very novel, melodies in it ; some 
very telling concerted pieces, written with a non- 
chalant but practised pen, and most skilfully and 
pleasingly scored ; and, here and there, a motif, 
original in itself and admirably treated. The 
whole opera bears marks of having been written 
off-hand and with ease. It is neither crabbed 
nor careless, but just what a comic opera should 
be. The encores were numerous. Miss Romer 
as the Basket-maker’s wife, and Miss Poole, as 
the Countess, both played and sang their parts 
with infinite vivacity and cleverness. Borrani 
made a good Magician, and sang carefully and 
effectually as usual, but also sharp as usual. Poor 
Alexander Lee used to say of him that he sang 
‘fon the other side of the note.” A Miss H. 
Coveny sang very fairly as the Countess’s waiting- 
maid; aud Travers, as the Count, was greatly 
applauded. The Basket-maker was Mr. H. Corri. 
Of course the principals, and equally of course both 
Balfe and Bunn, were called before the curtain, 
and bewildered with applause. All bowed their 
grateful thanks except the poet Bunn, who made 
an oration, thanked the gods with emphatic action, 
and withdrew in a state of great honour and glory. 

At Paris the only novelty has been the produc- 
tion of a three-act piece, called the Croix de Marie, 
at the Opéra Comique. The plot consists of a 
religious Jegend of Brittany, and the ‘ poetry,’ 
which is of the usual quality, has been written by 
Messrs. Dennery and Lockroy. The music is by 
M. Maillart, known as the composer of Gastibelza 
and the Moulin des Tilleuls. It displays great 
straining after originality, which is not always suc- 
cessful; but contains several airs and morceauz of 
considerable beauty. Asa whole, it is a very un- 
equal production, parts of it being unpardonably 
heavy. It was not executed in the style of excel- 
lence to which the Opera Comique, both singers 
and orchestra, has accustomed the public. 











THE DRAMA. 


WE have been gratified this week by the praise- 
worthy though somewhat feeble effort of a mixed 
company of English and American performers, to 
revive the Shaksperian drama within the walls of 
Op Drury. The guiding star of the common- 
wealth is a Mr. Buchanan, and a very careful and 
respectable actor he is. To criticise his perform. 
ances of Hamlet and Shylock by the high standard 
furnished by the memory of Kean, and Young, 
and Kemble, or even Macready, would be obvi- 


ously unfair. However ‘great’ a tragedian Mr. 
Buchanan may be in America, he will never achieve 


‘greatness’ here in our critical acceptation of the 
term ; nor is it to be expected that an actor from 
the New World can bring his mind to the develop- 


ment of those minute and subtile interpretations of | 


points which have only resulted through the suc- 
eessive study and elaboration of a long line of 


tragedians in the Old. He has a good figure and 
a fair voice, but is wanting in manly intellectual 
expression. His countenance has an unfavourable 
cast of imbecility in it, and his comprehension 
of the text in these Shaksperian parts is limited 
and often erroneous. We can speak favourably of 
The Merchant of Venice as a whole. The Portia 
of Mrs. Ternan, though wanting in youth, was 
nevertheless a very excellent performance. Her 
speeches were delivered with a purity of expression 
and feeling much to be commended. Mr. Belton 
as Bassanio, Mr. Stuart as Antonio, and Mr. F, 
Vining as Gratiano, were each good in their re- 
spective parts, and fully deserved the applause 
which followed them. We cannot but wish the 
company success. 





Mr. Dawison, ayoung actorgrom the Burg Theatre 
in Vienna, has within the last week made his 
appearance on the Dresden boards, and excited 
much attention amongst the habitués of the theatre. 
He varies the range of bis characters more than is 
usual in Germany, and although his province and 
chief talent lie in ‘‘Charakter-Rollen,” has ap- 
peared in one or two lover’s (Liebhaber) parts. He 
is gifted with a high order of talent, and has at 
command the expression of the deepest and loftiest 
emotions of the human heart. His Hamlet is full 
of thought and beauty, and he makes the most of 
every point. He has, unfortunately, the fault of 
most popular actors—that of playing to please 
instead of to lead the public, thinking more of the 
applause of the audience than of the nobler aim of 
interpreting the meaning of the poet. He is at 
times too apt to regard his part as composed of a 
series of points, or opportunities of powerful effects, 
than as the simple whole conceived by the drama- 
tist, and as such faithfully to be interpreted by the 
actor. Herr Dawison has appeared in Richard I/T., 
Holter’s play of Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab, and in 
Marinelli in Emilia Galotti. His Marinelli was, how- 
ever, a failure, and one could not but long for the 
refined, courtierlike, gentlemanly villain of Eduard 
Devrient while looking at the coarse and flippant 
representation of Herr Dawison. I have made 
more particular mention of this young actor, as I 
am convinced he will, even in spite of his faults, 
make a great name for himself in the dramatic 
world of Germany. 

A correspondent of the ‘Dresdener Constitutio- 
nelle Zeitung,’ writing of the great tragic beauty of 
Auerbach’s new story, ‘Eine Erzihlung der Schwur- 
richter,’ pathetically hopes that it may not fall 
into the hands of the all-devouring Madame Birck- 
Pfeiffer, a well-known and much to be dreaded 
grinder down of the produce of other authors’ brains 
into her own tragedies and comedies. 

The amusing epistle of Charles Mathews (noticed 
in our last) to French dramatists is commented on 
in a half-complimentary half-quizzical style by 
Jules Janin, in his last feutlleton in the ‘ Journal 
des Debats.’ 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 20th, 1852. 
Tae ‘Moniteur’ newspaper, which for nearly sixty 
years has been the faithful and official organ 
of every one of the multitudinous and ephemeral 
governments France has submitted to, has cast off 
its grim exclusively official character. and has 
begun to give newsand dull leading articles, like a 
mere common newspaper. It has also ceased to be 
the dearest journal in all France, and has become 
one of the cheapest. As the recognised govern- 
ment organ, the immense legion of public func- 





what with them, and what with the public, it will, 
it is expected, obtain a vastly larger circulation 
than any newspaper has yet enjoyed in France, 
albeit some of the existing daily papers have their 
40,000 regular subscribers. We hear that, in 
addition to the features of an ordinary newspaper, 
it is intended to make the ‘ Moniteur’ a com- 
plete literary, theatrical, musical, and scientific 
| review—a soft of huge ‘ Literary Gazette,’ in fact 
The want of a ‘ Literary Gazette’ is sadly felt in 














tionaries have been called on to support it; and 


d whether such a 
overnment, wil] be 


France ; but it may be doubte 
journal, in the hands of the g 
held in respect by the literary and artistic cj 
or by the public. Criticism js absolutely. - 
when not absolutely free and conscientious : 

freedom and conscience are nearly out of a 
now-a-days amongst our neighbours : at sil ovenns 
nobody would dream of looking for them oo 
organ of the present government. If more — 
what is stated in the literary circles be 1 


reles, 
Worthless 


us : true, the 
conductors of the ‘Moniteur’ will not find item eam 
matter to induce gentlemen of note in literature 


or art to lend them the support of their talent 
Certain it is, that Jules Janin, the most eminent 
theatrical critic of the day, and M. de Sainte. 
Beuve, one of the most learned and distinguished 
literary critics, have declined, though tempted 
by the offer of large salaries, to have anything 
to do with the official organ. Whilst talking of 
the Paris press, we may mention that the ‘Corsaire’ 
a satirical, semi-political, semi-literary daily paper 
has, by order of the Minister of Police, been sus. 
pended fortwo months. The new laws on the press 
authorise this monstrously rigorous proceeding 
when a journal has been once condemned by a 
tribunal, or has been subjected to two ‘ warnings’ 
to change its tone of writing. The ‘Corsaire’ a 
few weeks back was sentenced to fine and imprison. 


“ment for some attack on the powers that be, and 


since then it has displayed more boldness than any 
of its contemporaries in reflecting on their acts, 
Indéire. Such proceedings as these speak volumes 
as to the humiliating position in which the French 
press is at present placed; and they prove that 
property in newspapers or literary periodicals in 
France is positively not worth a month’s purchase. 
It was expected before this that a treaty would 
have been concluded with Belgium for the suppres. 
sion of literary piracy. But, unfortunately, it is 
dependent on the removal of a commercial treaty: 
and to that, it appears, there are considerable 
obstacles. French publishers, however, are deter- 
mined to have the piracy system exterminated ; 
and, after putting it down in so many countries, it 
is not likely that they will allow their Government 
to be defeated by Belgium, which has hitherto 
been the greatest offender. The Belgian publishers 
themselves seem to be well aware that their ‘occu- 
pation’s gone,’ or, at least, is about to go; for they 
have not ventured to reprint M. Guizot’s ‘Corneille’ 
and ‘Shakspeare,’ or other works of importance 
recently published, though a few months ago they 
would have pounced on them as eagerly as vultures 
on a dead body. mee 
General Gourgaud, the aide-de-camp of Napoleon, 
and one of his companions at St. Helena, has jus 
died at an advanced age. He was an author as 
well as a soldier, having written what he called a 
refutation of Count Segur’s ‘ History of the Russian 
Campaign,’ and having got into a pamphlet > 
pute with Sir Walter Scott respecting some of = 
latter’s statements in his ‘ History of Napoleos. 
With Segur he fought a duel to support his allege: 
tions, and with Sir Walter was very near fighting 
another. Scott, it may be remembered, — 
him up most unmercifully, and made known ig 
notwithstanding all his professed zeal for se go 
there were documents in the English W polish 
written by him at St. Helena, which provee a 
to have been not one of the most faithful of wine 
The tender care of the interests of wenegent ts: 3 
the French tribunals take pleasure 1D On i 
as been again exemplified this week. ae mo for 
s employed to write an article - A pong 4 The 
an encyclopedia now in course Of puis. aad 
editor modified some portions ot the hee mere 
cut out others; and then declined to pay : ae “ 
‘copy’ than was actually used. ber a a that 
brought an action, and the court bait pegrer 
. . -hatever to alter or 4 
an editor has no right whatever to: It accord: 
an article without the auth - 
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Sand has addressed a furious 

toa sagen newspaper, indignantly denying 
rorny asserted by it, she is in receipt of a pension, 
ra ted any money whatever from the pre- 
—— Even, she says, if her political 


t. 
cent Govern tad her to receive the bounty of 


Este, she should think it dishonourable 
eae it when there are so many of her literary 
post who have greater need of it. 


a 








VARIETIES. 


Wiliam Serope—author of two good books, 
‘Days of Deer Stalking’ and ‘Days and Nights of 
saimon Fishing’—known by these, as the Marquis 
of Newcastle of the reign of Charles the First was 
this work on Horsemanship, to readers who know 
ittle of any other books—died on Tuesday, the 
oth inst., at his house in Belgrave Square, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. Mr. Scrope was the 
last male representative of the famous family of his 
name seated at Castle Combe in Wiltshire— of which 
they ed the manor and estate as early as the 
reign of Edward the Third—and boasting among 
ts historical worthies the name of Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, Lord Chancellor of England in the reign 
of Richard the Second. Mr. Scrope was proud of 
his descent, but prouder, we believe, of his skill 
with the gun and rod, and, what is more to our 
liking, justly proud of his classical attainments and 
ofhisskill with the pencil. His books above-named 
are accessories of importance to that class of litera- 
ture to which Walton’s ‘Angler’ and Davy’s ‘ Sal- 
monia’ belong; for Mr. Scrope had an eye alive to 
the varieties of nature, and a skill in communicating 
to his readers what he had seen and what he knew. 
With his pencil he was, we think, not so good; and 
his pictures, in spite of the touches which the late 
William Simson would frequently throw into them, 
are inferior to those of his fellow-amateur, the late 
Sir George Beaumont. It may be well to add, 
that Mr. Scrope was married in early life to Emma, 
daughter and heir of Charles Long, Esq., the 
younger brother of Sir James Tilney Long, of 
Drayeot, in Wiltshire; by whom he had an only 
child, Emma, married, in 1821, to George Poulett 
Thomson, Esq., brother to the late Lord Sydenham, 
who thereupon took the name and arms of Scrope 
im lieu of those of Thomson. Mr. Scrope was an 
active—some artists have said an over-active— 
Director of the British Institution.—A theneum. 


_ Balloons.—Another fruitless attempt to direct 
balloons has just been made in Paris. The inventors 
constructed their balloon in a whale-like shape, 
with a shaft beneath, bearing a steam-engine of 
fur-horse power, and a sail behind. What the 
talloon might have done in the air cannot be said, 
a5 hever rose sufficiently high from the ground to 
es, sa Notwithstanding repeated failures, 
‘Tench inventors by the hundred are still labouring 
» Sscover the secret of balloon navigation ; and 
ph hoped that they will find it, if only as a 
ward for their industry and perseverance. 


ws a A — Coins.—In March last, some 
a Attlebridge’ x ing in a field at Weston, 
ining a \ i an olk, discovered an urn con- 
dentons Boia ~ hundred silver coins. ‘They are 
Deiaddas and ae smaller than the Roman 
thas 4 eam 3 ‘apa average sixteen grains. 
boman head, soho a = oe 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 


(THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 
By PISCARIUS. 

“It is the laudable object of this little book to instruct our 
country gentlemen and others who possess streams or lakes, how 
their waters may be made useful and profitable as well as orna- 
mental.”—AtTHEN 2M. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





WELFTH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, for the 
year ending 30th of June, 1852.—At an ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING of the Shareholders, held at the Banking House 
Lothbury, on Tuesday, 27th of July, 1852. 





: 


DiRecrors. 
Charles Dickson Archibald, Esq. Mark Hunter, Esq. 
Thomas Barnewall, Esq. Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. 
Charles Butler, Esq. William Jackson, Esq., M.P 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq Edward Oxenford, Esq. 
George Clive, Esq. John Savage, Esq. 
William Cooper, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq 
James Alexander Douglas, Esq. Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
Charles Hill, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
ManaGer—Mr. Alfred R. Cutbill 
So.icrrors—Messrs, Amory, Travers, and Smith; and Messrs 
Norris and Sons. 


The Manager read the advertisement calling the Meeting, and 
afterwards the following 


REPORT. 


The Directors have the satisfaction of presenting to their co 
proprietors the Twelfth Annual Statement of the affairs of the 
3ank. 

The annexed balance sheet will show that after making full 
allowance for bad and doubtful debts, and paying the charges and 
current expenses of the past year, the net profits amount to 
£21,307 19s. 10d. 

A dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the half-year 
ending 3lst December, 1851, has been already paid; and the 
Directors have now to declare a dividen 1 for the half-year ending 
30th June, 1852, at the sime rate, to which they have the pieasure 
of adding a bonus of $s. per share—both dividend and bonus free 
from income tax. 

After paying this dividend and bonus, there will remain a 
balance of £3043 ds. 7d. to be carried to the Reserve Fund, in- 
creasing that Fund to £32,.0]2 2s. 3d. 

In compliance with the provisions of the deed of settlement, the 
following Directors,—viz. The Right Hon. Wm. Beresford, M.P., 
Charles Hill, Esq., Richard Walker, Esq., M.P., Thomas Wink 
worth, Esq., retired from office; and Charles Hill, Esq., and 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., being eligible, offer themselves as 
candidates for re-election; and William Jackson, Esq., M.P., and 
George Clive, Esq.,of Eaton Square, Pimlico, who are duly quali- 
fied Proprietors, offer themselves as candidates for the vacant 
seats. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, 


Dr. Ralance Sheet, June 30, 1852. 
Capital subscribed .......cceccee £1,000,000 0 0 
Ein NG Bsa cecicdeegie cess caer esaracers.es £200,000 0 0 
Guaranteed Fund invested in Government Secu- 
rer re Serr ere Tey rr Tere Ter 28.968 16 8 
Balances due to Customers of the Bank.......... 964,177 9 2 
3ulanece carried down after deducting Bid and 
Doubtful Debts, Income Tax, and all Charges 
STNG CUPTORE TSVENEOS ois cess seve ceeseeneve 21,307 19 10 
Cr. £1,214,454 5 8 
Cash in hand, Government Sccurities, India Bonds, 
ee ne re ee 1,210,654 5 & 


Value of Banking Premises, Fittings, and Furni- 


ture, at Lothbury and Henrietta Street........ 3,800 0 0 





Dr. £1,214,454 5 8 
Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, for 

the half-year ending 3lst Dec. 1851, already paid 
Dividend at ditto, for the half-year ending 30th 


5,054 8 0 





TUNE, 1852 .. 2. cccccccsevcrs cove secesssovesscs 6,000 0 0 
Ronus of &s. per share on 10,000 shares .......... 4,000 0 0 
Annual Amount written off Bank PremisesAccount 200 0 0 
Rebate of Interest on current bills carried to Profit 

and LOSS NEW ACCOUNT ...cee reece ecerereeneees 3,010 0 0 
Balance carried to the Guarantee Fund, making 

that fand £93,012 25. Sd. .ccsccccccccconcs Vanes 3,043 5 7 

£21,307 19 10 

Cr. 

Balance brought GOWN .ccccccoscccccsccevevcece * £21,307 19 10 


The Report and Balance Sheet having been read, it was 

Resolved unanimously—That the Report and Balance Sheet 
just read be approved, printed, and circulated amongst the Pro 
prietors. 

The Chairman, Thomas Barnewall, Feq., on the part of the 
Directors, declared a dividend on the paid-up capital of the Com 
pany at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum, and a bonusof 8s. per 
share, both free from income tax, payable on and after the 2nd of 
August next. 

tesolved unanimously—That the following Directors, Charles 
Hill, Eeq., and Thomas Winkworth, Esq., who go out of office in 
pursuance of the Deed of Settlement, be re-elected Directors of 
this Company. 

Resolved unanimously—That William Jackson, Esq., M.P., be 
elected a Director of this Company. 

Resolved unanimously—That George Clive, Esq., be elected a 
Director of this Company. 

Resolved uninimously—That the thanks of the Meeting be pre 
sented to the Directors for their attention to the management of 
the affairs of the Bank during the past year. 

Resolved unanimously—That the thanks of the Proprietors be 
presented to Mr. Alfred Richard Cutbill for his efficient s rvices 
as Manager. ; 

Signed) THOMAS BARNEWALL, Chairman. 

Resolved unanimously—That the thanks of the Meeting be pre 
sented to Thomas Barnewall, Esq., for his able and courteous con 
duct in the chair this day. 

(Signed) 


\OMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON.—The 


/ Directors hereby give notice, that a DIVIDEND on the 
paid-up capital of the Company, at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
annum for the half year ending 30th June, 1852, and a Bonus of 
8s. per share, both free from income-tax, will be PAYABLE at 
the Banking House, in Lothbury, on and after the 2nd of August 
next. By order of the Board, 

Dated July 27, 1852. A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 


A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 














(THE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any hind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

2 — st or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
uly. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Agsso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom, 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
NaTronal AssuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
, Sr. Martin's Piace, Traratrcar Square, 
LONDON, 

N.B. -Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 

M EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 

a OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 
Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies, — 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Fifty eight 
Thousand Pounds 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Discased Lives. 

Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid, was added to the 
policies at last Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
' COMPANY, Fstartisnrp gy Act oF PartiamMent in 1834. 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Arsurera, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, Without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 





(THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’s 

PARK, are open to Visitors daily. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: including two fine CHIM- 
PANZEES, the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by H.H. the Viceroy 
of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and 





YOUNG, LEUCORYX and YOUNG, ELANDS, BONTEDROKS, 
CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, 


OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX presented by the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Zealand. All Visitors are now admitted to 
Mr. Gould’s Collection of Humming Birds, without any extra 
charge.—The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by 
perinission of Col. Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four o'Clock, 
until further notice. 

Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 


NHEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 
/ Although we sell black tea at 3s. per lb., and good black 
tea at 3s 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffce at 1s. per 1b., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best ean be obtained from us at the follow 


ing prices :— 


per Ib. 
The best CONGOU TERA ....ccccsecccsccessccece 38. 8d. 
The best SOUCHONG TEA ..cccccccccccccccece 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA ....cccccccccscves 5s. Bd. 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE.....¢.eecsceceeee ls. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ........+.++0: Is. 4d. 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
SW DEE a cccsesecsadedenvassreveseressae 4s. Od. 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER ........+++- 5s. Od, 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
partof England, by 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
° WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN BELGIUM, THE 
RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND. 


Now ready, with a New Map, Post 8vo, 5s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM 
AND THE RHINE. 


Also, just ready, a New Edition, with Map, Post 8vo, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND, 
THE ALPS OF SAVOY & PIEDMONT, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL | BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
AND SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 





} 

| I. 

F ADVANCED STUDENT: r Oo r ’ Ta 

ee ee te ee | POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO. 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN | PHYTES. By the Rey. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, ALS 
ANTIQUITIES. Second Fdition. Thoroughly revised | 29 Plates. Royal lemo, cloth, 10s. 6d. coloured 


and enlarged. With 500 Woodeute. Medium Svo. 425. Nearly ready. 
r y | Il. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN | 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. With 400 Woodeuts. 3 vol. | POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
Medium 8vo. £6 15s. 6d. WEEDS. By the Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN Second Edition. 22 Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. colourcd 
GEOGRAPHY. With Woodcuts. Parts 1-3 Medium $vo. The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The descrip- 
45. each tions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates are clear and 


explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion—a handbook for every 


An Eucyclopwdia of the classic ages such as no country yet | pesidgent on the sea shore.'"—Econonmisr. 


can boast. An undertaking honourable to all concerned in it, and 
challenging cager support from every lover and student of the 
Classics.” '—Examinen Ill. 


a ee Seewne PORN. PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History 
A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO. | of the british Sca-Weeds; containing coloured dgures, and de- 


: sit 4 : : acriptions, of all the species of Alga inhabiti the shore 
LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. Compiled and | }ritish Islands. Ry Professor WILLIAM. HERRY Make ha 
Abridged from the Larger Works #vo. 21s. _ M.D. The price of the work complete, strongly bound in cloth’ 
“Arare specimen of laborious accumulation, skilful condensa- | is as follows :— ‘ : 
tion, and typographical compression, with perfect legibility. It 


is a book that should be in the hands of every classical student, In three vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order 

and on the shelves of every library where the more elaborate | ETON CLS Ser rnskh) Kise peeas eevee was £712 6 

works on which it is based are not required.'"—Srictaronr In four vols. royal 8vo, arranged systematically 
according to the Synopsis ...........c.eceee 717 6 


FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
London’ Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of | —— 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography. Abridged from the |! 
Larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the Larger Work “A work whose original} ea a | ee a ; 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d beauty freque a ne occasionally startles, and whose 
“This abridgment, undertaken at the suggestion of the head 
master of one of our great public schools, admirably supplies a 
long-felt want—that of a single volume of portable size, exhibit 
ing, in an alphabetical form, the results of the labours of modern Thi en s ; ; 
acholars. The woodcuts are as usefal as they are ornamental, and uis day is published, price 6s. 


leave litthe or nothing to be desired...—Enoiisu Jouanai or | 7 YHE LAURE * , > i ; 
Epvcarion. cual? om LL AN D THE PALM. _ By Mrs. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; and | ALLICE, Author of *‘ The Village School Féte.” 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberiy, Gower Street. London: John Olivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


BENOIT Porms. By Artuur J. Munsy, B.A. 


London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





On Saturday, Aug. 7th, in One thick &vo Vol. with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, price 1s 
WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET. 
Che Parrative of a Sonrney 
THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN INDIA, 


DURING THE YEARS 1847 AND 1848. 


By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Assistaxt-SurcEon, Beycat Arwy. 


- — eee eeenenesttneten 


Dr. Thomson was a member of a mission sent into Tibet by the Indian Government, for the purpose of scientific 
exploration, and in this work he gives an account of his travels through that little known country. He penetrated as 
far north as the Karakoram Pass, situated on the chain (the Kouenlun of Humboldt) which separates the basin of the 
Indus from the plain of Yarkand. He crossed the Himalaya in three different directions, and visited Kashmir and 
Iskardo. The work gives many details on the physical structure of these mountains and of Tibet, as well as on thei 

botany and geology. : a 





LONDON: REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(July 31 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 yols. 


WOMAN’S LIFE. 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of * The Birthright,” “ The Rose of Tisicton. & 


If, 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL: 


Or, THE HALF-SISTER 
Br P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 3 vols. 


“Published th's day 





| IIt, 


BLONDELLE: 


A STORY OF THE DAY. Pest ayo 





ALSO, NOW READY. 


TWO YEARS ON 
THE FARM OF UNCLE SAM: 


WITH SKETCHES OF HIS LOCATION, NEPHEWs 
AND PROSPECTS 


Br CHARLES CASEY. Post 8vo, 10s. éd. 





NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY'S RAILWAY LIBRARY 


ALBERT SMITH’S 


PICTURES OF LIFE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





In a few days, in small 8vo, 6s. 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; 


Oz, AUSTRALIA IN 1852 
By JOHN SHAW, M.D., F.G.3., &. 


_——-= 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


FIVE YEARS IN 
THE WEST INDIES. 


By CHARLES W. DAY, Esq. 


. brilliancy, and varie* 
f anecdote and inciden 


ooh 
fate 


“‘It would be unjust to deny the vigour 
interest of this work, the abundant stores 0 why 
and the copious detail of local habits and peculiarities im 
island, visited in succession."'"—GLobe. 7 
Colburn and Co., 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ee 





Price 5d., stamped, 6d. Is 

sion - r r >- 

VOR NEW MUSIC AND V ALUABLE D “ 
21" - 7° = > > ART OF 3 Sit, . 
SERTATIONS, &c., ON THE August Number i ew 

by Franz 4%. 


7. Best; anc 4 
for the 


COCKS’ MUSICAL MISCELLANY. The Au 
ready and contains :—Spring— Morning Ballad, | 
Adagio for the organ, with pedal obligato, by w a osaie 8 
Bluette for piano, by Schulhoff, all composec prot * origizel 
work. The literary portion embraces the — aos ganna 
papers—viz. The Mission of Criticism, The Destruc , by Cxeras 

the Choir Books (1650); Recollections of mage eet Gerua® 
Ballad Libretti, with Ilustrations, by Mrs. Craw — Knot’? 
Part Songs, with a beautiful example for three hte ‘chinese 
Psalmody, with a fine old setting of the lout veneer, Downes? 
Music in California, &c. &c. ; with Music al Int ~— be 

and Foreign, besides numerous Anecdotes, Serays, amis ial 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington S*'"' 


‘ ’ « en ts. 
all Musicscliers, Bookseliers, and News Age® 
jatar 


aa y , ¥ EX 
(REAT WESTERN RAILWAY—CHEAF © 
CURSION TRAIN to BATH and Bais. eave Po 
the 8th, lith, and 22nd August, Excursion Trains for BATH ant 
dington at a Quarter before Eight in the ate oS at Half = 
BRISTOL, returning the same Evening from there baci 
Six o'clock, and Bath at Seven o’clock—Far®. }, first class, 1s. 
Bath, first class, 9s., closed carriages, 95-; Bristol, 
closed carriages, 6s. for the excure® 
The Excursion Tickets are © ore fesucd. reseee™ 
trains, and on the day for which they cal yrdinary fares A 
having luggage can only be conveyed att Ay King Screet, Chee? 
Tickets may be previously obtained at 2. 


side, 269, Strand, and at the Paddington Stato? _——— 


London: Printed by LOVELL REEV E, f Middlesex * 
Street, Covent Garden, in the county RDS. No. 4. 
office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWA niished by Bist 
Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid, , and pe enrietts 
ottice of Messrs. REEVE and CO. . sy 

Covent Garden.—Saturday, July 31, 15¥4- 
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